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This little Work is intended as a Hand-book for the 
Governess. It contains practical remarks on the training of 
children, pointing out faults to be avoided, and plans which 
may be pursued with advantage. Sketches are also given 
of the best methods to be adopted in teaching the various 
subjects that occupy our School room hours. 
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CHAPTER L— INTEODUCTOEY. 

EDUCATION. 

'^I know him, that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment." — Gen. xviii. 19. 

** There is no moral influence in the world, except that occa- 
sionally exerted by great men, comparable to that of a good 
teacher. There is no position in which a man's merits, con- 
sidered as moral levers, have so much purchase. The question 
of education is, therefore, one in which Christians are bound 
to interest themselyes." 



The term education is used to express all that is done 
to fit a man for the sphere in Kfe which he is to fill. 
Its meaning is sometimes, though wrongly, restricted 
to instruction merely, but it is also occasionally used 
in a larger sense to express fhe effect produced on us 
by the various influences brought to bear on us through 
our whole life. In the following pages the word will 
be us^ in its largest sense, though our observations 
Will be restricted to childhood and youth. A Christian 
cannot look upon education as merely a preparation for 
this life ; he will ever bear in mind that the creature 
he is training is immortal, that he has a spiritual as 
well as earthly existence, and is responsible, even in . 
childhood, to God as well as to his guardians, while 
in a few years' time the aUegianQ^ o^^ ^s^ ^^isck \» 
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these, ought to be merged in submission to God. The 
Christian teacher will act in training those committed 
to his charge as one who will have to "give an account" 
of his influence on immortal souls. It is to help the 
conscientious teacher or parent that the following pages 
have been written. Those who feel their responsibility 
the most deeply are aware of the need there is for our 
helping each other by imparting the results of thought 
and experience in the matter. Many serious mistakes 
are made in the training of children, even by those 
who are most anxious to do their work well. These 
mistakes not unfrequently arise from ignorance of the 
constitution of the mind of man, and particularly of 
that of children. We should also be glad if we might 
rouse to a careful study of the subject, those who, 
being called upon to teach, have never given the matter 
any consideration ; and we would seek to impress on 
young parents and teachers a sense of their responsi- 
bility, and give them some idea of the very serious 
consequences of carelessness or mistakes in the training 
of children. 

Education includes teaching and training; and in 
order that we, who are teachers, may imderstand our 
work, we must remember that the subject we have to 
act upon is delicately formed ; a rude touch is sure to 
injure it : it is also of a complicated make, and each 
part of the structure has to be considered. We have to 
act upon the heart, or seat of the affections ; upon the 
mind, or intelligence; and upon the body. Human 
nature includes these elements, and one of them cannot 
be neglected without injury to the rest. In injuring 
one part you injure the "v^ole man. If you neglect a 
child's body^ his affections and his intelligence will 
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suffer ; if you neglect the training of liis heart, his 
mind will certainly suffer, and probably his bodily 
health also ; and the same is the case with regard to 
his mind. The mind also contains many faculties, 
each one of which ought to be carefully trained, for 
each has its appointed sphere of work in life. The 
Will, which is, in some sense, the governing faculty of 
the mind, is to be taught to submit to God's will, and 
to keep all the other powers of the mind in subjection 
to itself. The Will is only in embryo, as it were, in 
the child, but it exists, and is sure in time to develope 
itself for weal or for woe. The conscience is another 
faculty which time will develope, delicate and easily 
injured, but when in health an incalculable blessing to 
the man, enabling him to discern the nicest shades of 
.right and wrong: the judgment, tpo, whose false or 
true decisions may determine the happiness or misery 
not only of the individual, but of thousands who may 
fall imder his influence. The child has also faculties 
which, in the man, will be known as the Imagination 
and power of Invention, the creative faculties, we may 
call them, which so pre-eminently raise the man above 
the animal. Their power for good or evil can hardly 
be over-rated. The imagination of the poet, orator, or 
great writer, has changed the line of thought of whole- 
generations, as the inventions of the practical man 
have changed their manner of life. We muAt not 
omit the Memory, which, filled with love, truth, and 
usefiil knowledge, becomes the store-house from which 
the man may constantly draw for his own benefit and 
that of others. 

All these noble and complicated powers are the work 
of the Creatori and it is as such that the Teacher should 

1^% 
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look upon them. " The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all th^rn. that have pleasure therein.'' — 
Ps. cxl. 2. Admire his work, respect the faculties of 
the mind, learn how to train each, that the child may 
reap that benefit from each of his Father's gifts, which 
he would have him obtain. Each faculty of the mind 
may easily be injured by unwise treatment ; all will 
suffer if one be even neglected. The child in a few 
years wiU be a man, and he will carry with him through 
life the scars of the wounds inflicted during the years 
of infancy. Many of the faults of grown-up people are 
traceable to the carelessness or ignorance with which 
they have been brought up. And when we think how 
these faults re-act on others who come under the in- 
fluence of those badly trained men and women, and 
how faults and mistakes in training produce actual sin, 
perhaps crime, and certainly misery in the world, then 
we see the vast importance of training the child in the 
right way. We dishonour our Lord and Master when, 
by ignorance or carelessness, we allow the children to 
go wrong, and let us not forget the solemn warning 
given to him " who causes one of the little ones to 
offend." — Matt, xviii. He who wills " not that one of 
these little ones should perish " would have us " fellow- 
workers with him" to "bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord," teaching us that our 
humble work in time is leaving traces which eternity 
will reveaL 
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CHAPTER n. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

** Because to every purpose there is time and judgment, there* 
fore the misery of man is great upon him." — ^Eccl. yiii, 6. 



Education comprises two things : Instruction, or the 
imparting of knowledge, and the formation of character, 
or training, properly speaking. The two must be car- 
ried on simultaneously, and neither must be neglected. 
In order to train the child successfully, we must under- 
stand something of the laws that govern himian nature. 
Those who cultivate flowers know that in order to ensure 
success they must not only study, but also comply with 
the laws that regulate their growth. Many, however, 
attempt to teach and train youth, without studying 
the laws that God has implanted in our constitution, 
and the consequence is that they know neither what, 
how, nor when to teach ; they may be attempting to 
exercise powers which scarcely exist in the mind of the 
child, and neglecting those which need training. We 
are all familiar with the progressive development of 
the body of the infant. He takes notice at a very early 
age, -that is, he learns to use his eyes ; he then catches 
hold, or learns the use of his hand ; and finally he 
walks, to the great joy of mother and friends. One 
tooth shews itself after the other, meanwhile, and the 
infant which at first thrived on milk needs stron^^-t 
nourishment as it gains strengtia.. ^o dLO\jJa\» lasKa^ <5?l 
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US have dwelt upon the suitabiKty of "milk for babes/* 
food that requires no mastication, yet contains the very 
ingredients which are needed for the baby's growth. 
But we have in these every-day experiences an illus- 
tration of the progressive development of the mind. 
You do not expect to see the child walk before he 
catches hold; you know he will not walk before he 
can stand, everything happens in its own order ; you 
see also that God has provided for each period of de- 
velopment the appropriate nourishment. If the infant 
is for any cause deprived of its food, or improper food 
is given it, we all know that disease and death are the 
consequence. Now the mind has also its periods of 
development, and nourishment suited to each period 
must be provided for it. We all acknowledge this 
principle to a certain extent ; we do not expect a child 
to do a sum in interest before he can count, nor to read 
before he knows his letters ; but yet, by our ignorance, 
we may often without knowing it be guilty of mistakes 
quite as serious. Many a child is taught to count to a 
hundred before he knows what the number six means, 
and many come to the end of the Reading-book before 
they know the powers of the letters. Again, a child 
is punished for not remembering, when memory is not 
developed; and a little girl is made to cry over her 
music lesson, before the ear is sufficiently developed to 
know one note from the other. " The misery of man 
is great upon him," because he understands not the 
time when the thing ought to be done, nor the way in 
which he ought to do it. 

The early years of our life may, for convenience, be 
divided into three periods, which we will call, First, 
Childhood or Infancy; Second Childhood; and Adoles- 
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cenoe. The First Childhood extends from the first 
dawn of inteUigence until the sixth or seventh year, 
the time of the dropping out of the milk teeth and the 
coming up of the permanent teeth. The Second Child- 
liood extends to the twelfth or fourteenth year, and the 
Third Period occupies the later years of education. 
Each period must be looked upon as a preparation for 
the succeeding one, and requires a treatment peculiar 
to itself. If the child has been properly trained during 
tie preceding years, he will, when he arrives at the 
third period, be capable of studying alone to a great 
extent, of course under the direction of tutors and 
professors, and with occasional help from them. His 
judgment, memory, and imagination ought to be in 
ftdl exercise. During ^the second childhood he must 
be taught almost everything he learns,, and only spar- 
ingly given lessons to learn from a book. He must 
not be expected to reason correctly, or to possess much 
imagination. These qualities may shew themselves, 
but they cannot be relied upon, and if left to himself, 
the child is more likely to use them ill than well. This 
is, perhaps, the most interesting and the most impor- 
tant period of the years of education, and as it requires 
much attention, we will consider it in some future 
chapters. 

The First Childhood, or Infancy, must at present 
occupy us. Judgment, memory, and imagination are 
all in embryo at this time. The will is very weak, and 
the conscience scarcely capable of " discerning between 
good and evil." These faculties shew themselves 
gradually, and towards the end of the first period have 
often gained considerable strength. But they must 
not be relied upon in the training given to the child 
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during infancy. The very little child has two faculties, 
which we will call Perception and Conception. Per- 
ception is the receiving into the mind the impressiohs 
made on the senses by all the objects which surround 
us in the outer world. If I see a star, my eye sees it, 
but the receiving into my mind the idea of a star is an 
act of perception. Conception is the power of retaining 
past perceptions. It is not memory, for by memory 
we recall at will past conceptions, and this a child 
cannot do, or can only do to a very limited exteni 
The conceptive faculty of a child is constantly occupied 
with the past, but it is scarcely more under the control 
of his will than are the fancies of our dreams. If you 
listen to the soliloquy of a child three, four or five 
years old, as he lies in his bed awake, you will observe 
past scenes of three or six months ago, and the events 
of the day, all passing in succession under review in 
his little mind. A few broken words are given to each, 
a smile to some, but all seem to form a kind of kalei- 
doscope passing before him, the pictures ever changing, 
and none remaining long enough to be thoroughly 
appreciated. The child is exercising his conceptive 
faculty. Now and then one of the pictures arrests his 
attention, he wishes to know more about it ; he starts 
up and asks his mother or nurse some question about 
what happened either lately, or perhaps six months 
before. Here is the first act of mempry. It retains, 
in obedience to the will of the child, one scene longer 
than the rest, as is shown by the child wishing for 
some information about the matter. Yet this very 
child, if you try to oblige him to remember something, 
when you wish him to recall a past circumstance, will 
prove quite incapable of the effort. We must ever 
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remember that we cannot really develope a cliild's 
mind, any more than we can make his body grow. 
We cannot make him run before he can stand, and we 
cannot exercise memory before there is a memory to 
exercise. AU we can do is to provide the suitable 
nourishment for mind and body, and each will, accord- 
ing to the laws God has impressed on nature, grow and 
develope in time. What is the nourishment suited to 
the age of perception and conception must be the 
subject of our next chapter. 

The training of children at this early age consists 
chiefly in the formation of habits. Children have 
much less conscience than is often supposed; mere 
animal fear is not to be mistaken for the actings 
of conscience, though the two seem intimately con- 
nected in young children. A dog does not know right 
fix)m wrong in any moral sense, but he shews quite as 
much fear in meeting his offended master as does a 
little child who has disobeyed his parent. It is true 
that the child will bye and bye have conscience, and 
the dog will have none ; hence the difference of dealing 
with the two. But conscience must not be relied upon 
to keep little children right, because they need training 
and teaching before the conscience will act. Our work 
with the little ones is the formation of habits, the 
placing the young twig in the position in which it is to 
grow, and keeping it in that position imtil the habit 
being formed, it remains there by its own choice. 
Obedience, truthfulness, industry, are moral habits to 
be formed during infancy. We shall have to give 
these subjects special and careful consideration, and 
therefore must postpone them for the present. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

OCCUPATIONS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
" Be thou diligent." — Proverbs xxvii. 23. 



"When we begin to consider how we may best cany 
out the principles of education, which we know to be 
founded on the laws of the human constitution, we find 
ourselves in presence of two distinct objects. We must 
prepare the child for the duties of Ufe, and we must, 
at the same time, train all the faculties with which 
God has endowed him. Were a child to be merely 
trained to gain his daily bread, it might be sufficient 
that he should master the three R's, as they are called, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; but when we look 
upon the varied faculties that God has given him for 
his own happiness and that of others, we see at once 
that it was never intended that his education should be 
so restricted. The faculties of our mind, like the mem- 
bers of our body, become useless if not used. If you 
were to tie up one arm of a child for six months, at the 
end of that time he would have lost the use of it. So 
it is with the faculties^ of the mind; if ono'of them is 
not trained it becomes useless. It is because people 
have not been taught to think correctly, that they 
allow themselves to be misled by appearances of truth 
which have no solid foundation. 

Mormonism, mesmerism, spiritualism have, no doubt. 
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a moral aspect, and their existence shews the deep de- 
gradation of the human heart in the midst of his much 
boasted progress. But these errors have also their 
mental aspect ; their propositions are not only wicked, 
but false, and a habit of correct thought might have 
preserved many from being entangled in their meshes. 
You may strengthen a child's memory, but if you neg- 
lect his judgment, you leave him a prey to the false 
reasonings of others ; you may train him to reason 
correctly, but if his inventive faculty has not been cul- 
tivated, he wiU often be at a non-plus in the daily 
affairs of life. We see thus, the necessity for training 
all the faculties of the mind, while, on the other hand, 
we have to impart the instruction necessary for the 
earning the daUy bread in after life. In considering 
the occupations of young children, we will first think 
of them with regard to the benefit to be done to the 
child himself, and secondly, we will consider those 
occupations the necessity for which is determined by 
their use in later years. 

Part I. 

Occupations, the object of which is the Trainiiig of the 

Faculties of the Oliildren, 

The greater part of the time of a child must be spent 
in those occupations which have for their object the 
healthy development of the body. Exercise, fresh air, 
plenty of sleep, good wholesome food, light, and a cheer- 
ful, moral atmosphere are what children need in order 
to grow strong and healthy. They have to learn to 
use their eyes, their ears, their hands, their legs, their 
arms, and it will be impossible for them to do this if 
they are not healthy. The traimng oi ^^^ ^t^^*^^ 
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faculty is the teaching the child to iise its senses. 
Some of us may scarcely be prepared for the necessity 
for training children to see and hear. We may 
imagine that they will do these things of themselves, 
which they certainly will do in some sense, but not as 
we would have them do it. 

Take, at first, the use of the eye. The child has to 
learn to see correctly. I knew a person who was fairly 
educated, and who could not distinguish between a 
curve which turned to the right and one which turned 
to the left. A lady in Hindustan was surprised to find 
that the native children took the picture of a bull for 
that of a parrot. Many a little child has put out his 
hand to take the moon, not having learnt to measure 
distances with his eye. What is often called want of 
observation in grown-up people arises from a deficient 
training of the eye. People cannot distinguish one 
plant from another, the wild strawberry, for instance, 
from the potentil, and yet the eye of a child can detect 
many differences between them, if trained to observe. 
We all know the old story of " Eyes and No Eyes," 
and we are aware how much enjoyment as well as profit 
is lost by those who see, without observing, the works 
of God with which they are surroimded on every hand. 
We see in all the mechanical arts to what an extent 
the senses may be developed in any particular direc- 
tion. One man will detect in a moment the different 
kinds of wool suited to the various manufactures ; a 
mason will measure at a glance the height of a build- 
ing ; a painter will detect the faintest shade of differ- 
ence between two colors ; indeed, every art consists in 
a peculiar training of the eye, hand, or ear. Our aim 
should be to get our children to observe carefully and 
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correctly. Let the children compare a circle incorrectly 
drawn with one that is perfect, and let them express in 
words where the dilflference lies. Let them do the same 
with the square, triangle, and other geometrical figures, 
A box of geometrical figures may be made, and also a 
board on which the same figures are drawn ; let the 
children place the moveable figures on the correspond- 
ing shapes on the board. They will in this way test 
the correctness of their eye. The rudiments of natural 
history are also an excellent training for the eye, 
whether with pictures or stuflFed animals. The child- 
ren will be delighted to detect the similarities and 
differences between two animals, between a quadruped 
and a bird, between one flo.wer and another, or one 
shell and another. All this is learning to see, acquir- 
ing, at the same time, much useful and interesting 
information. Then objects may be used for the same 
purpose, sponge, coral, india-rubber, leather, porcelain, 
and many other things will furnish interesting subjects. 
At the same time as the eye, the hand must also be 
trained. Children delight in manual employments, and 
this disposition should be taken advantage of to train 
them to the right use of their hands. The teacher 
should be able constantly to supply them with varied 
employments. As it is difiicult to invent these at a 
moment's notice, we name some from which the teacher 
may choose those most suited to the circumstances, 
age, and capabilities of his pupils : — 

Occupations of Children from two to ten years old* 

Building with bricks. 

Folding paper; cutting it with roimd topped scissors; 
plaiting stAps of coloured paper to^<^^i!ci<^t. 
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Tracing outlines of animals, &c., on slate, paper, or 
card. 

Cutting out animals in paper. 

Pricking outlines with pins. 

Plaiting straw or rushes ; making mats or baskets 
with the plaits. 

Modelling in clay ; taking impressions in plaster of 
Paris. 

Wool and crochet work. 

Drawing. 

Knitting. 

Carpentering. 

Colouring prints, or the outlines made by the child- 
ren themselyes. 

Copying free-hand drawings from the black-board. 

Making letters in imitation of printed letters. 

Colouring letters. 

Threading large beads on wire for making baskets. 

All the Kinder Garten occupations. 

It is very necessary for the teacher to prevent the 
attention of the little, ones from flagging, by constantly 
attending to them, meeting their difficulties in the 
early stages of any particular work, and then devising 
means for keeping them at . their work when they 
understand how to do it. Give them five minutes by 
the clock to finish up to a certain point; let them occa- 
sionally see who can finish a piece first. To ensure 
correctness, a drawing done by one pupil may be 
exhibited before the class : all may be required to 
criticiiJe it, the teacher reserving his remarks for the 
last. Personalities should be avoided in these juvenile 
criticisms, the object to be aimed at is not the putting 
one to shame or '^ puffing up another/' but that each 
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should attain as near to perfection as possible. An 
amusing employment for little children is the following : 
Stitch a few sheets of paper together so as to make 
a small book. Draw some object on the first page, 
give it to the child to prick all over, allowing him to 
prick through several leaves at once. He will then 
find he has as many pictures of the object as there are 
leaves in the book. 

It is a good thing to make children put all scraps 
into a bag kept for the purpose. One hour in the week 
may be given to cutting these scraps of paper, linen, 
cotton, &c., into very small pieces (using roimd-topped 
scissors), the scraps so cut up will fill a pillow. The 
oldest children may make the pillow-case, and when all 
is done, which will be after some months of labour, the 
children may be allowed to take the pillow' thus made 
entirely by themselves to some sick or old person. 
Many moral lessons are taught in this way, such as 
Waste not, want not ; and, again, that objects of real 
comfort to others may be made out of what costs little 
money, but labour must be bestowed on them. 

Map-making is a good employment for children as 
soon as they can draw sufficiently well. They can also 
dissect the maps they have made, and then put them 
together again. This is much better than buying dis- 
secting maps for them. 

The transparent slate may also be used, especially to 
help children who have not naturally much taste for 
drawing. 

Draw yourself on the black board any object which 
you wish the children to copy, and let them watch you 
drawing it. Again you may yourself draw clear out- 
lines and put them into the transparent dsdt^^^ 
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Boys may cut sets of chessmen out of old reels of 
cotton, boats also, and other little objects. Little 
cottages may be made of cardboard, moss being glued 
on to the walls outside to imitate creepers. A piece of 
net pasted inside makes pretty windows. 

Great neatness may be attained by perseverance. 
Most of the pretty boxes used in shops are made by 
small children. 

The ear of the child must also be trained. This 
is to be done by singing to it and encouraging it to 
sing. Nursery songs and infant school songs are a 
great help in this. They form a pleasant relaxation in 
the midst of harder work, and are themselves an im- 
portant step towards the learning of music. 

The training of the Conceptive Faculty is carried 
on while the Perception is being trained. Anything 
which makes it necessary for the child to retain past 
perceptions trains his conceptive faculty ; if the child- 
ren have to-day been shewn the picture of an animal, 
and to-morrow the picture is shewn again, and they 
are questioned about it, their conceptive faculty is 
trained. The nature and number of our conceptions 
constitute a great part of our individual characters. If 
the mind has few conceptions, it becomes what we call 
ill furnished ; if the child has witnessed sin, misery, 
evil, the pictures of this evil pollute his mind through 
life, and may become his ruin ; if the child is trained 
in the midst of purity and truth, the lovely images of 
these things are ever before the mind of the man, re- 
buking him if he go astray, and perhaps by God^s 
blessing may rescue him from a deep abyss of misery. 
Beauties that surround the child form his taste, gran* 
deur over-awes him^ and the man never loses the effect 
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of the early impressions. Everything that the child 
sees and hears is pictured in his brain, and he is ever 
laying up a store for good or for evil in the future. 
There is an old but true proverb : *' Fill the sack with 
wheat and there will be no room for chaff/' The 
principle is true as applied to our children's minds. 
It is not enough that we keep them from evil, we must 
teach them what is good. Not only can we bring to 
their notice the beautiful things that God has made, 
the flowers, the animals, the stars, the clouds, &c., but 
we may give them descriptions of what they cannot 
see — of foreign countries, of historical scenes, and other 
things — and thus furnish them with mental pictures. 

Part II. 

Occupations, the object of which is to prepare the child for 
the Business of Life : Beading, Writing, and Arithmetic, 

It is advisable to begin reading, writing, and arith- 
metic as soon as can be done without injury to the 
child. In so doing we must remember that though our 
primary object is to prepare the child for the business 
of life, yet we ought also to employ these subjects as 
means for training the faculties. The perception and 
conception are to be trained by our reading lessons; 
that is, we are teaching a child to observe correctly, 
and to retain a correct image of what he has observed. 
Hence, if a child, who is learning to read, is allowed 
to guess the words instead of observing them carefully, 
and pronouncing them correctly, his teacher is doing 
him many injuries at once. A good opportunity for 
teaching him to observe has beeu lo^t^ ^.\ysi}av\. ^i ^i»x.^- 
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less observation has been fostered^ and a foundation bas 
been laid for slovenly, superficial babits in work. 

In teacbing writing, we aim, as we have before said, 
at training tbe band and tbe eye. It is best not to 
allow little cbildren to use ink at all. Tbe pen is too 
delicate an instrument to put into tbeir bands. Let 
tbem copy printing in pencil on slates or paper. Tbis 
practice will not injure tbeir band virriting, as we will 
sbow in a &ture cbapter. 

In teacbing object aritbmetic we train tbe observa-- 
tion, directing it to number, wbile in reading it bas 
been directed to form. Mental aritbmetic is, witb 
young cbildren, little more tban retaining past con- 
ceptions. Figurate aritbmetic tbey sbould do no more 
tban commence. 

On Teaching to Bead, 

We now come to tbe first step in wbat may be con- 
sidered tbe essential part of education — ^book-learning ; 
and tbis first step is by no means an easy one. Let us 
realize wbat it is to read. It is to recognize ocular 
signs of tbings and ideas for wbicb we bave already 
learned oral signs. Neitber tbe oral nor ocular sign 
bave any necessary connection witb tbe tbing tbey re- 
present. Wben we see tbe word ball written, tbe idea 
of a baU. is called up in our minds, — ^in fact tbe same 
idea is called up as wben we hear tbe word baU. We 
bave, by tbe force of babit, become accustomed to join 
tbese tbree tbings togetber: First, tbat peculiar ar- 
rangement of black marks wbicb makes tbe written 
word Ball; Secondly, tbe spoken sound BaU; and 
Tbirdly, tbe idea of tbe tbing itself. A little tbougbt 
will convince us tbat it would be quite possible for us 
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to. connect any other written or spoken sign with the 
idea of the thing Ball. If we learned Chinese we 
should connect a totally different word with the same 
thing ; the spoken word would bear no resemblance to 
the sound Ball, and the written word would be as 
utterly imlike ours as it is possible &)t it to be. When 
we learn to speak on our fingers, we connect certain 
positions of our hand with the thing Ball ; and in the 
alphabet for the blind the written word would present 
a very peculiar appearance. There may, therefore, be 
various signs for our thought, many that are addresssed 
to the eye, and many addressed to the ear, and yet all 
this variety of signs conveys the same idea. Eeading 
is the art by which the mind learns to attach the right 
sound and the right idea to the written sign that the 
eyes see. 

Before going farther, I will pause to make a few re- 
marks on teaching the letters to very young children. 
Be sure that the exact form of each letter is well fized 
in the child's mind. Madame Jonge's alphabet is a 
great help in this. It consists of a box filled with 
straight and curved pieces of colored card-board, of 
different sizes, so arranged that the child can make the 
letters as he learns them. It employs the little busy 
fingers, and fixes the attention of the child on the 
forms of the letters. You may use it in various ways, 
but I should reconmiend you not to give the child the 
whole contents of the box at once, but only those pieces 
which he will require to make the letters of to-day's 
lesson. Sometimes require him to make certain letters^ 
at other times give him the pieces and let hiTn see 
what letters he can make ; when further advanced let 
him pick the required pieces out of the boxv \\» \& iikSA 
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necessary not only to give the child the names but also 
the powers of the letters, that is, their actual value in 
spelling. H will then prove to be a simple aspirate ; 
B should be pronounced as if the French mute "e'' were 
after it; give C its hard sound, and place the mute "e" 
after it ; T is to be given the sound which it possesses 
in "you." Children who know the powers of the letters 
can teach themselves to read many words, whereas you 
will observe that the names of the letters would often 
mislead as to their sound. But we will suppose that 
our children have learned the powers of the letters, 
and we are about to teach them little words. We must 
recollect that our object is to connect in the children's 
mind the written and spoken word and the thing spoken 
of; and though understanding what they read is not 
the first object, but rather pronouncing correctly, yet 
we must not let them fall into the habit of reading 
without thinking of the sense of what they read ; this 
kind of reading is detected by its peculiar twang and 
its meaningless accentuation. All children are apt to 
fall into it, especially so if given reading lessons which 
contain a large proportion of words of whose meaning 
they are ignorant, and I have, more than once, met 
with English girls who had learned to read French 
apparently well, but a critical observer would soon dis- 
cover that nothing was understood. But the art of 
reading includes more than reading, pronouncing cor- 
rectly, and understanding what is read. Our pupil 
cannot read, properly speaking, unless he understands 
the laws which, in the language he is learning, connect . 
written with spoken language. These laws are gene- 
rally called the art of spelling. Some may perhaps 
think that spelling has nothing to do with readingi 
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that it is a separate, though sister, art. This is not 
a correct view. Spelling is a very important branch of 
learning to read, and those who cannot spell in reality 
cannot read.' I have met with (qo-called) educated 
yoimg ladies who are unable to read a chapter in the 
Bible when many proper names occur, and who are 
quite ill at ease if, while reading any book aloud, they 
come to a proper name. We may say, then, that 
reading includes three studies : — 

First— Understanding written signs caUed words ; 

Secondly — ^Being able to make other people under- 
stand them, which we call good reading aloud ; and 

Thirdly — ^Being able, in accordance with certain 
known laws, to express written signs, though never 
before seen, in spoken words; and also to express 
spoken words correctly in written signs. 

Did it ever occur to you what a complicated process 
learning to read is ? It is no wonder that it is one of 
the most difficult feats for an adult to accomplish. 
When we think what a large proportion of the whole 
business of learning to read is often got through before 
seven years old, we feel an increased respect for the 
powers of the infant mind. The first art, that of re- 
cognising at sight written signs and fitting them on to 
the idea they represent, is the most simple and natural 
process that goes on in the child's mind. Some people 
have seized on this fact, and taught children first to 
read little words which they could understand and 
could already say. The child taught on this system 
sees the words "cow," "dog," "pit," and says the 
word at once without spelling it. He learns a large 
number of these little words, and many of them often 
serving to make up longer ones, he ia sw^^^^ Vi\ife 
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helped in reading the longer words by the little ones. 
This system is based upon the principle that children 
more easily remember words that they understand. If 
you give a child some such row of syllables as the 
following, to read — cart, part, last, tart, hart, sart,— 
you will most Kkely find that the syllables which make 
words that he understands, he will remember best. By 
following this system, reading is made more interesting 
in its early stages, and no doubt the plan oiSers great 
advantages when combined with teaching of another 
kind* 

The fault in the system lies in its want of thorough- 
ness ; the child who has learned to read in this way 
has most likely acquired a habit of guessing rather 
than reading, and you will find him reading hall for 
ball, part tor pert, and so on. It may be said that this 
is the effect of carelessness; but carelessness in this 
matter is superficial observation. There is no objection 
to your telling the child at once that the letters placed 
before him spell "ball,** but you must remember that 
when he knows that much, your work is only just 
begun. You must make sure that he has observed each 
letter that goes to make up the word " ball," and for 
this end no means is better than the spelling tablet. 
If your child can hold a pencil, teach him to make 
printed letters in imitation of those he sees in his 
spelling books, and let him write in this way on his 
slate, so that reading and writing may be a help to 
each other. Keep your little pupil constantly busy, 
taking to pieces and putting together the word he 
learns. Beading, writing, and spelling will thus keep 
pace together, and help each other on. Tour child's 
progress in reading will be apparently slow, but it will 
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be solid ; and it is not very likely that, provided his 
health continues good, he wiU have to be put back to 
the beginning of his reading book. He will also be 
able to spell as soon as he can read, and need not go 
through the drudgery of long spelling lessons after he 
has learnt to read. If the child's health fail, you must 
be prepared for a corresponding flagging in his powers 
of learning ; and sometimes a great grief, the loss of a 
loved nurse or relative, wiU so aiSect the child's memory 
that he will have actually to learn over again what he 
has known perfectly for months.. Severe illness wiU 
also sometimes erase all that a child has learned so 
completely, that after three or four years of patient 
study he will have to recommence at seven or eight 
years old just as if he had never learned anything. 

Tou will perceive from what we have said that learn- 
ing to read is a great undertaking for a child, and re- 
quires much perseverance on the part of the teacher. 
I do not recommend you to join work and play together, 
that will never answer; be cheerftd but serious at lesson 
time. Keep your pupil well employed ; let him meet 
the letters and words he is learning in all possible 
forms ; use every means to fix his attention on the word 
itself, its spelling and its sound. You may take it as a 
good proof of his progress if he recognise the letters 
and words he is learning in unexpected places; on 
sign-boards, for instance, on hand-bills, or on pieces of 
paper in the rubbish-basket. If he does this, you may 
be sure that his curiosity is being attracted to the new 
world of letters, and with his curiosity aroused, his 
progress will be rapid. Dictation lessons should be 
begun as early as possible and continued after the child 
can read well. These lessons will, if well gjrod\iai.t^^ 
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complete the task of learning to spell. I would add a 
word of caution. Do not dwell too much on the mean- 
ing of the words. The words ought to he understood, 
but the meaning should not engross too inuch of the 
child's attention. Interesting little sentences about 
cats and dogs are all very well in their way, but we 
must be careful that the child really reads the words 
and does not guess them. You will easily find out 
whether he reads or guesses when you pull the. words 
to pieces, and ask him each letter that goes to make up 
each word. Also you may write the same words in 
inverted order ; a child who will read directly, " a cat 
ran up," would perhaps hesitate a long time over " up 
ran a cat." Do not altogether discard pictures; but do 
not let them distract your pupils from the words them- 
selves. Show the picture of a man after, not before, 
the child has read "man," when you are recapitulating 
the old lessons. 

The question is often asked, " When should we begin 
teaching a child to read ?" It is impossible to fix the 
age precisely. Some children can read fairly at three 
years old, and they do not appear to have been in any 
way injured by their labours ; others, even very intelli- 
gent children, cannot read when they are even seven 
years old; and, though not generally desirable, the 
delay may not seriously retard the child's education. 
I knew a little boy of six who could tell all about the 
kings of England, and could say what is found in each 
coimty, and what manufactures are carried on in many 
of the towns of England ; notwithstanding this he was 
scarcely able to read at all, indeed he was too precocious 
for it to be safe to fix his attention on a book. The 
very bending down of the head, had he been forced to 
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do it, would have injured him. Possibly had reading- 
boards hung on the wall been used instead of books, he 
might have learned to read a little earlier, but with his 
remarkable memory it was evident that no time was 
lost. All he knew he had learned jfrom being present 
while his sisters were taught their lessons. But such 
cases are probably rare. We must decide when to 
begin teaching our children to read by noticing their 
power of observation. In ordinary cases it is a good 
rule that as soon as a child is able to understand and to 
observe the details of pictures, he is then able to learn 
to read. A child, for instance, who detects in a picture 
the difference between a steamer and a sailing-vessel, 
can certainly distinguish between "a" and "b" if his 
attention be directed to the matter. If, again, a child 
can discover in an albimi the likenesses of the people 
he knows and name them correctly, he will certainly 
be able to distinguish between Gt and C, b and d, 
p and q. 

It will be a very great advantage if there are at least 
two children who can be taught together to read ; and 
it will be better still to have three or four, forming a 
little class. It is a very great mistake to suppose that 
a child is better taught because he has his teacher all 
to himself, and she can give him her undivided atten- 
tion. Provided the class be not too large, the gain to 
each child who learns in a class is immense. Children, 
like grown-up people, are sociable beings. The student 
of mature years is cheered on in his arduous pursuit 
after knowledge by the consciousness that others are 
toiling on the same road. Even animals feel the same 
love of companionship ; a horse will work better when 
he feels his fellow next him. The sympathy otTwas^^t^?^ 
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is a powerful engine in the hands of a skilM teacher. 
When several children learn reading together, there 
need be no drudgery in the work. Reading can easily 
be made so interesting to a class that the children will 
love their lesson heartily; let all say the word together, 
then each separately ; the dull one will then hear all 
the others say it and learn from them ; then let them 
all sit down and try to write the word on their slates. 
Probably by this time the word wiU be known by most 
in the class and another word may be proceeded with, 
but the former must be repeated every day for a long 
time. At first each word known should be repeated 
twice a day, afterwards repetitions at more distant in- 
tervals will be sufficient for the early lessons, but the 
new lessons should always be repeated in the afternoon 
of the same day on which they have been learnt. The 
work of the afternoon should be, if possible, more 
manual and less mental than that of the morning. If 
the children have transparent slates print the words 
learnt in the morning on slips of paper to put into the 
slates, and let them write over them, taking pains to 
follow your strokes exactly. Give them the letter box 
to make up the words which they learnt in the morn- 
ing and on the previous day. 

If the children are learning to write copies either on 
their slates or in copy-books, let them as much as 
possible write the same words, or, at least,' some of the 
same that formed their reading lesson. ' 

The teacher who has one child and uses " Reading 
without Tears,** wiU find an excellent guide in the 
directions given in that valuable little book. " Step 
by Step,'* is another useful book, written upon much 
the same principle, but with longer pieces of reading 
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upon each lesson. For a class we recommend tlie read- 
ing boards published by the Home and Colonial School 
Society, at the Depository, (Cray's Inn-road. The aboTe 
reading books and boards are based upon the principle 
of classifying the words read according to their sound, 
and teachers who haye used them wiU never wish to 
revert to other systems. Madame Jonge's alphabet 
can be procured at the same place. 

Part III. 

Arithmetic, 

We will now speak a little of the third R — ^Arithmetic. 

The best time to begin teaching this, or any other 
new subject is well expressed in Isaac Taylor's rule : 
" Begin when the child himself is beginning to feel 
the need of the knowledge.** This may seem to some 
an impossibility. ' People have a theory that children 
hate learning, and that it is quite impossible for them 
to feel the want of knowledge. This is so far from 
being true that, on the contrary, if we carefully watch 
the infant mind, we may discern precious moments 
when the curiosity is strongly attracted to certain new 
fields of knowledge ; but this curiosity, if not satisfied, 
will no doubt pass away and the man will, in the end, 
know no more than the child. Probably many of us 
have heard a tiny child counting the legs of his toy' 
horse, or the number of his balls, saying, " One, two, 
four;*' or he will say, on looking at pictures, "One 
horse, two horse,'* or " one cow, two cows, and other 
cow." These little sentences are generally a soliloquy^ 
and pass unnoticed by the uninteWig^ii^i xwcwser^ tdisc^ 
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or the pre-occupied mother. But these little efforts at 
coimting are a sure sign that the child^s idea of number 
is come to that stage of development when he must be 
helped to go further. These first efforts at counting 
are seldom delayed till after four years old, or begun 
long before three. Whenever these signs show them- 
selves, we may begin to teach arithmetic, and consider- 
able progress may be made without risk of over-taxing 
the brains of our little ones. 

Arithmetic is of three kinds; object, mental, and 
figurate. We are to begin with object arithmetic, pro- 
ceed to mental arithmetic, and end with figurate arith- 
metic. But we must always turn back to object 
arithmetic in order to explain difficulties, and we must 
require that mental arithmetic be carefully practised 
from first to last. 

Object arithmetic is teaching arithmetic by the help 
of objects ; if you give a child three books, and his 
brother gives him two more, he will learn by counting 
the nimiber he now has that three and two make five. 
You may teach a great deal of addition and subtrac- 
tion by means of objects, but the principal use of object 
arithmetic is to teach children the meaning of nimibers. 
Many a child can count a hundred while he cannot 
take six pencils from a box. In order to understand 
nimibers he must be able to bring you, when told to do 
so, any given nimiber of an object. He must be able 
to count the chairs, the tables, and the doors, the panes 
of glass, the books in the room. He must also be able 
when he has three pens and five are wanted, to tell how 
many he must get to make up the nimiber. There is 
much more real education in this attainment than in 
a child being able to count a thousand without missing 
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a number. Tlie rudiments of addition are taught thus : 
show two objects ; ask — 

"How many pencils, boxes, etc., are here ? — ^Ans. Two. 

Teacher — " How many have I in the other hand? — 
Ans. — One. 

Teacher — " I have put them together, now see how 
many I have ? — Ans. Three. 

Teacher — "When I have two objects how many 
more must I get to make three P — Ans. — One." 

This exercise must be repeated.a great many times 
before the child, as its presents considerable difficulty. 
As soon as a child thoroughly understands the numbers 
up to ten, and can bring you any number of objects 
below that number, you may practice him in mental 
aa:ithmetic. 

He may now, without the help of objects, be expected 
to know that five and one are six, and that two from 
seven are five. This is knowledge of nimibers in the 
abstract, and is absolutely necessary if the child is to 
make any progress in the higher branches of arithmetic 
or of mathematics. It is a good thing to change the 
objects, to let the child bring you sometimes tl^ee 
books, at another time three pencils, and so on, and in 
this way he will come to perceive that numbers have, an 
existence independently of the objects numbered. Tou 
must always take care that a child understands the 
numbers which he talks about, and can, at least to a 
certain extent, grasp their meaning. It is a great ad- 
vantage to have a class of little ones to begin arithmetic 
together ; for children diififer very much in their power 
of calculating, and when learning in class the dull ones 
get on faster than they would alone. There are few 
subjects in which one child is lesa liki^ «iXis>^^ ^Cs^assi vsk J 
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the capacity for understanding figures. I knew a boy 
of six wlio when given an addition sum to do would — 
though never taught to do sums in this way — ^invariably 
first pick out all the tens in each column and add them 
together before adding in the rest. 

Do not begin arithmetic by teaching the child his 
figures ; but when he knows what three, four, and six 
are, then give him the figures which express them. 
Thus you will at the beginning avoid that objectionable 
way in which many children learn arithmetic merely 
by rote, doing addition and subtraction sums, &c., by 
rule, without having the least idea of the reasons of 
those rules ; and repeating multiplication tables with- 
out understanding how to make them for themselves. 
Bemember also that the addition and subtraction tables 
should be learnt before the multiplication table is begun, 
and that not only the multiplication but also the divi- 
sion table should be mastered. One of these tables will 
be found to help the other. Another very important 
principle is that children should learn nimieration and 
notation, or at least the first principles of them, before 
they learn to do addition simis. A child should be able 
jO write from dictation such numbers as 46, 92, 266, 
before he learns to add them together. 

As soon as the child understands numeration well 
enough to write from dictation any nimiber up to a 
hundred, and to read the same when written, you may 
begin to teach him figurate addition, but be very sure 
that he really understands numeration before going £uiy 
further. As early as possible get him to call the second 
row of figures tens and the first units ; rule columns in 
which he is to place the units, tens, and hundreds, and 
before letting him write down a numberi sueh as 35| 
Bay to him^— • 
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"How do you write that number ?" — "I put 5 under 
tlie units and 3 under the tens." 

" How many tens are there ?" — " Three." 

" How many units ?"— " Five." 

If the child is thoroughly grounded in numeration, 
the "carrying" of an addition simi will offer little 
difficulty to him. He should write from dictation the 
simi he has to do, putting tens under tens and units 
under imits. When, therefore, he adds up the units 
and finds them come to a figure above nine, say, thirteen, 
he should be required to write it on another part of 
the slate, and the teacher should ask how many units 
and tens there are, as in nimieration ; the child may be 
allowed temporarily to write the one under the tens 
column, that he may better understand the process of 
adding it in. The child will see the reason of this pro- 
ceeding if he is already well acquainted with mental 
addition. He should be able to tell you that 19 and 1 
make 20, that 22 and 9 make 31, almost if not quite as 
soon as he begins figurate addition. There is no great 
hurry about children doing sums on their slates; indeed 
many children would be no losers if they never did 
figurate arithmetic till six or seven years old. Arith- 
metic is a science of pure reason, and though we begin 
it by the aid of objects, and need figures to help us to 
carry it out, this is only in order to get the abstract 
rejisoning into the children's minds. Take the nimiber 6, 
for instance ; the child must understand it in its relation 
to the numbers above and below it. The sign 6 is to 
the child only the expression of an abstract idea, and 
this idea is rather complicated; it means 1 more than 5, 

1 less than 7, 2 less than 8, 3 less than 9 ; it contains 

2 three times, and 3 twjce ; it is half 12, m^ii^ ^Qs^as&L 
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half 10, a third of 18, and so on. The different ideas 
collected together form our idea of the number 6, and 
in proportion as our idea of the nimiber 6 contains more 
or less of these ideas it is more or less a true idea. The 
child does not acquire all this at once ; and we must 
bear in mind that this knowledge is not intuitive, but 
has to be patiently learnt. It takes much longer for 
some children to acquire this knowledge than for others; 
but until it is acquired, nothing is really known of 
arithmetic. The same process must be adapted to the 
learning of subtraction. The child ought to know 
mentally that 21 from 30 is 9, that 9 from 10 is 1, and 
then he will much more easily learn the rule of " bor- 
rowing^^ and « repaying," because he wiU have in his 
previous knowledge a kind of test of the correctness of 
the answer. 

If these rules were followed out by those who begin 
arithmetic with very little children, few comparatively 
would in after years evince that distaste for it which is 
almost universal among girls and common among boys. 
Do not let children who are learning figurate arithmetic 
continue too long the habit of counting on their fingers, 
or of doing sums by the help of marks on their slates. 
Let them use their fingers and marks on their slates 
occasionally, as objects to help them in understanding 
nimibers ; but if you find a child trust to these helps 
too much, it is a good plan to give him a little sum to 
do, allowing him to help himself in this way, but re- 
quiring the same simi to be done afterwards without 
the assistance of fingers or marks. 

A marked taste for arithmetic is not in itself a proof 
of a high order of intellect, though it may be found 
with well-balanced and fine mental powers. The ac» 
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quirement of the power of reckoning is of the greatest 
use during the early, years of life in developing the 
reasoning faculties. But this part of our subject we 
must go into more thoroughly by-and-bye, when we 
come to the consideration of the second period of child- 
hood. 

We do not enter into more details as to the teaching 
of arithmetic to very young children, because teachers 
will find all needful information in the "Manual of 
Infant Instruction," published in two volumes, by the 
Home and Colonial School Society. We would strongly 
recommend every teacher of infants to provide himself 
with this book, which will furnish him with materials 
for lessons, and also useful hints on the ways of giving 
the lessons. 
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CHAPTEK IV 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

** Traill np a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it." — Proverhs, 



Part I. 

General Remarks. 



We come now to what may rightly be considered the 
most important part of our subject, the formation of 
our children's characters, the preventing the growth of 
evil habits, the bringing good influences to bear on 
them, the nurturing of right principles in them. May 
we be allowed to ask the young governess who may 
read these pages, whether she has seriously considered 
this part of her work ? Do not put it off with a com- 
mon-place, such as that it is the work of the parents. 
No doubt it is their privilege as well as duty to "bring 
up their children in the nurture and admonition of fhe 
Lord,** but it is for you and everyone else who has to 
do with the children — ^nurses, nurse-maids even, to help 
in so great and holy a work. Remember that the child 
of Christian parents is a little plant in God's garden. 
Tou are to watch and tend its growth. Parents and 
teachers are bound to require from their children such 
oonduct as is consistent with the profession of Chris- 
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tianity. You cannot remove from them or from your- 
self the responsibility involved in the fact that you and 
they own, at least in outward profession, the Lordship 
of God's Christ. This is a most important principle, 
for if He is our Lord, all His commands are our joy and 
happiness to fiilfiL 

But we must go into our subject with some measure 
of detail. 

What is a little child P It is a restless, thinking, 
loving, trustful, little creature. It has its passions and' 
its fears, it has an unruly will, it has moments of fret- 
fdlness and moments of exuberance of spirits, but its 
normal state is a constant flow of quiet joyousness. ^Notice 
particularly this tendency in chHdren : they are happy 
little beings if not made unhappy by circumstances. 
The little cottage child who has plenty of fresh air and 
&irly good food, left to amuse itself whilst its mother 
is busy, has a constant smile on its face, and laughs and 
crows with only a broken sherd and a stone for a play- 
thing ; or with a stick for a spade it digs a hole which 
to its mind is of wondrous depth, though only just 
measuring two inches. Isaac Taylor, one of our best 
writers on infant education, says, " You need never try 
to make your children happy ; happy they will be if 
you remove all causes of distress and pain from them.** 
This principle is most true. Keep a child sufficiently 
warm, but not too warm, give him light nourishing 
food and plenty of fresh air, and you will, comparatively 
speaking, have little trouble with him. Peevishness, 
and other forms of bad temper, are very often signs of 
ill health in children; not that temper is to be en- 
couraged or allowed even when a child is actually suf- 
fering, but that the teacher must bear t\u& mixmi^^s^ 
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try to ciire the cause of the temper, and then the temper 
itself will be likely to disappear. It is a most important 
element of moral training to encourage as much as 
possible the spirit of heroism in childf en ; to train them 
to bear pain without complaining beyond measure, and 
to be brave, not cowardly, about the little sufferings of 
life which we are called on to endure. Those who in 
life cannot bear pain or trouble without losing their 
temper, are sources of misery to themselves and to 
those around them. Possibly you may have met 
with the mother of a large family who can never have 
her will crossed without going into an hysterical fit, 
or an elderly man or woman who might be lovingly 
cherished by their belongings, but whose fretfulness 
drives all relatives from the couch of pain ? "Would 
you know the cause of so lamentable a state of things ? 
The parties we describe have not learned to bear pain 
bravely. But in order to succeed in training our 
children to bear pain we must have two things— an 
ability to suJffer ourselves without complaining, and 
also a strong sympathy with children. It does not 
help us to bear pain to be told that it is nothing, 
and children are not made brave by having their 
troubles neglected. Far better to say to a child who 
complains, "I know it does hurt, but never mind, 
there's a brave boy ! " A little commendation for 
courage goes a great way with a young recruit, and 
the same is the case with the little ones who are begin- 
ing the battle of life. True moral training is instilled 
on those numberless little occasions which occur in daily 
life, and which give many more opportunities for instiQ- 
ning right principles than direct religious instruction 
can do. 
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I do not, however, underrate the infant Bible lesson. 
No teacher has ever gathered a group of little ones 
around her to listen to the three-fold call of Samuel, 
the story of Joseph, of St. Peter brought out of prison 
in answer to prayer, or of our Saviour's life and suffer- 
ings, — no teacher has ever told these simple tales to 
little children without having her own faith strengthened 
by their eager curiosity, their firm imquestioning belief, 
and their thoughtful questions. Were it merely for th6 
good we get ourselves in these days of constant bustle 
and wild speculations, it would be worth while to be- 
come " teachers of babes." " Two things," said a man 
who then at least was an earnest believer, " kept my 
faith steady when I had nearly made shipwreck ; these 
two things were my cottage readings at the bed-side of 
the sick, and the faith of my little girl in the nursery." 
The Bibl,e lessons required by these little ones will 
probably faU to your lot, and true success in giving 
them depends on their coming fresh from the heart of 
the teacher. Realising the personality of our Saviour, 
you will speak of Him as of a living friend, and if in 
your own spiritual warfare you have known the value 
of the "Word of Life in the hour of peril, you will know 
how to bring that Word to bear upon all the daily 
difficulties and trials of your young charge. 

Impress your children with the creating power of 
God by desc^bing the Creation and the Miracles of our 
Lord j dwell on the details which show His Almighty 
power. Show God's hatred of sin by aU the Old Testa- 
ment stoi-ies which have been written to teach that 
truth, but most of aU by the ever-new story of the 
Cross. 

Teach your children t.o observe t\io Oa3aJcwi\fist <^i ^-sxsl i 
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God, whose Name is Love, in all the details of our 
Saviour's loving ministry on earth. Remember that 
the object of what the Bible teaches us about God is to 
show Him to us as worthy of our confidence, of the 
most absolute trust, while He is ever the sin-hating 
God. Let this be the foimdation of all your religious 
instruction. 

Train your children to notice the practical value of 
the Bible, by drawing attention to the many passages 
where the secret motives and feelings of our hearts are 
laid bare: "They hate him that rebuketh,'' (Amos v. 15) 
is a passage they will easily imderstand. "Be cour- 
teous," 1 Pet. iii. 8; "In honor preferring one another;" 
give principles of daily action, and many more will 
occur to you. 

Some knowledge of Eastern customs and of the 
geography of Palestine is desirable in the teacher, be- 
cause possessing it she will be the better able to picture 
out the scenes to her young audience. 

Remember that God's Word can never do harm. 
What men add to the Bible by way of explanation often 
does much harm, misleads the intellect, and narrows 
the affections ; and toe may use God's Word wrongly, 
and thus injure the souls of others, but the Bible itself 
is not to be made responsible for our wanderings from 
truth. Do not, then, fear to give your children the 
Bible, but fear lest by ignorance and imskilfulness you 
should spoil the little one's food. 

I would not make the children hate the Bible by 
using it as a lesson-book, but you need not concern 
yourself too much about their not understanding all 
they read. Do you, or does anyone, understand all he 
reads in the Bible ? The Bible is the highest moral, for 
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it is Divine, but that lugh standard is there interwoven 
in story, in poetry, in discussions, and aphorisms. You 
do not learn this high morality in dry, moral disquisi- 
tions, but you find it implied all through the Bible, and 
wrapt up in its very essence. Now children do not 
discover all this, indeed none of us, even the wisest, dis- 
cover the thousandth part of it ; but no one can tell the 
advantage that the child who has imbibed Bible truths 
and Bible views from his earliest years has over others. 
They come to make a part of his very existence, and 
should he hereafter wander far from the paths of truth, 
he will never be able to shake off his childish impressions, 
and may-be he will hear its warnings, and " returnJ*^ 
Give a high place to direct Bible-teaching; yet you 
must remember that, after all, the great means of 
training little children is not by direct teaching, not 
by preaching sermons, but by constant and almost 
insensible influence, by example, by a continuous 
gentle pressure, by using punishment when absolutely 
necessary, by moulding the character as much as one 
mind can mould another. 

Remember that your own character is of the greatest 
importance if you will form the character of children. 
A firm but gentle person has always an advantage with 
the young. Such an one is seldom, I do not say never, 
obliged to punish. It is remarkable how children 
watch us, and draw their own conclusions with respect 
to our character. A teacher who has self-command 
often governs little children by a look of her eye or by 
the tone of her voice. 

Good habits must be formed during early years : such 
as neatness and order, personal cleanliness and the like. 
Obedience, quiet and imquestioning, bxA ^^\» \3Q^^^^so^k 
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obedience, is the effect of habit which is acquired when 
very young. Let children live in a healthy and loving 
moral atmosphere ; try to form in them habits of self- 
denial, thoughtfdlness and regard for the feelings of 
others, and especially for the aged and the infirm. All 
this is not to be done by lecturing and scolding, but by 
example, by gentle incitement to do the right thing; 
also by plain commands, firmly given, — " Get grand- 
mother a stool," — " Put grandpapa's spectacles on the 
table near him,'' — ** Walk gently, because the baby is 
asleep." These gentle, timely commands teach self- 
denial and kindly thoughtfulness, which is an ornament 
in after years. There is considerable difficulty in 
getting some children to attend to these little things, 
while others do it more easily. But something depends 
on the manner in which orders of this kind are given. 
If they are given in a harassed voice and in a tone as 
if you did not expect them to be attended to, you will 
only irritate your children. Many children, when their 
nurse tells them she has a headache, do not at all think 
that she is ill, but that she is cross and selfish. This 
may just show you how completely children misimder- 
stand the sufferings of those older than themselves ; 
and we may observe, by the way, that people who have 
ill health are most unfit to take care of little children, 
and if we are obliged to take care of children when we 
are suffering, we need the greatest self-command and 
self-denial to be able even in any measure to do our 
duty to them. If these lines fall under the eye of any 
mother who has a governess for her little ones> and that 
governess happens to be in delicate health, I .would 
entreat her to remember the severity of the trial she is 
imposing on a conscientious teacher, and beg her to deny 
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herself a little in order to lighten the burden. Indeed 
no teacher ought to be obliged to spend the whole of her 
day with her little charge. The more conscientious the 
teacher, the more she will be fagged, and the stronger 
wiU become the temptation to irritability. 

To return to our subject, — the formation of habits. 
Check a tendency to quarrel or to fret. It will become 
a habit. It is sometimes necessary to separate children 
who quarrel, and to take away from both the object fear 
which they are quarrelling, but experience will teach 
you that a few gentle words are often the means of 
pouring oil on the troubled waters. , I woidd especially 
be ready with words of strong approval for the child 
who yields or forgives first. 

Quarrelling is, sad to say, often caused by the mis- 
management of those who have the charge of children. 
If you give the eldest child the choice of two objects, 
a feeling of jealousy and ill-will is kindled in the 
breasts of the others. Deal with even-handed justice, 
and in cases of difficulty explain the justice of your 
dealing with the children. If the object given to one 
be less attractive than that given to the other, make up 
for the deficiency in some other way. Do not let the 
youngest habitually have to use the broken slate or the 
torn book. If some must, have the ugly or the broken, 
let all share it equally. Two little boys shared one 
bedroom. Each had his bed and each his chair, but one 
chair was not so good as the other, and the yoimgest 
was not slow to perceive that the worst chair had fallen 
to him. A quarrel would have ensued, but happily the 
party in charge had her wits about her, and quickly 
said to the younger — "No, you shall not sit on the 
worst chair, you shall sit on this nice lacoL, wA^^'^ir^ 
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put these things on the ugly chair, do you think they 
mil mind it ? '* The impKed reproof was accepted, and 
after that, the chair was often used by both boys, and 
was never complained of. When each child is sure 
that his own rights will be respected, he will begin to 
think of the others, and you will find one telling you 
that " Tom's apple is smaller than his," or that " Sissy 
had so and so to do twice, which was not fair." And 
when a kindly interest in each other's welfare has been 
implanted, many difficulties will be smoothed. 

Connected with the moral training of children, one 
of the principal things to be thought of is the finding 
suitable companions for them. This is a matter of the 
highest importance, and one very little understood. 
Little children are trained by their surroundings; their 
characters are formed by every passing influence, and 
by every individual with whom they come in contact. 
This is a serious consideration, but we must remember 
that we all have to struggle with evil in our passage 
through life, and for this reason an education which 
calls forth no struggles on our part is not calculated to 
prepare us to fight the battle of the future. Just as a 
gardener does not bring up a hardy oak in a hot-house, 
but allows it to struggle from the first with the cold 
north wind, so should we early accustom our children to 
fight their little battles. But the question is, to what 
enemies should our children be exposed, in order to 
work out their apprenticeship? The gardener, it is 
true, does not plant his yoimg oaks in his hot-house, 
but neither, on the other hand, does he leave them to 
themselves on the bleak hill-side to be destroyed by 
moimtain storms. When they are grown they will no 
longer be in danger of such disasters, but now they are 
yovmg, and he knows that if he wishes them to grow 
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straight, strong trees lie must let them have plenty of 
warm sun overhead, and let no mischievous hand pick 
off their leading shoot. Now let us come back to our 
nursery of children, and see whether the same principle 
will not hold good. Let the enemies that our children 
have to struggle with be such as they may reasonably 
be expected to conquer, and we need not go far to find 
them. We all have, in our own hearts, enemies which 
wage the most incessant warfare with us in all our en- 
deavours to do right. Now it is of the greatest import- 
ance that our children's first combats shotdd be directed 
against their own evil propensities. But the question 
still returns : What companions shall we seek for our 
children P When there is a large family, with several 
children nearly of the same age, there is little necessity 
for seeking companions beyond the family circle. And 
better far have no companions than those who teach 
evil. The great thing to be observed in uniting chil- 
dren of different famiHes, in schools or for the purpose 
of amusement, is to have proper and sufficient super- 
vision. Good alone can come of children uniting for 
lessons, infant-school songs and exercises, but it is after 
the lessons are over that the mischief is done. Children 
want as much supervision and as careful management 
when in the play-groimd as in the school-room. Here 
is often the real trial in a school where there are young 
children ; the teachers are weary and want a few 
minutes' relaxation, and the imder-teachers and moni- 
tors are inexperienced and careless. Happy the little 
child at school whose mother takes it home for the 
play hours ! A rare blessing is also possessed by those 
children whose parents relieve the governess of her 
charge during the hours of relaxaU<Q^)^£L^^V<^T«dd!^ 
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devote themselyes, during those precious moments^ to 
instilling, not book-learning, but the principles accord- 
ing to which they are to Uve. 

Adopting yet another simile, our children are like a 
garrison in an enemy's country, ^dth traitors within its 
walls and enemies without. Every child of Adam 
inherits the corruption of his race ; even though the 
Spirit of God struggle very early with children brought 
up in His fear, yet their own nature often gains th,e 
better of them, and we can often trace it in their petty 
quarrels jealousy, envy, self-seeking and wilfulness. 
Great part of our duty is in aiding our children in the 
long fight with themselves which they have to begin so 
early. It is because there is that strong tendency to 
evil within our children that we should so carefully 
guard them from evil influences without. The child 
who never hears a lie may tell one, but what will 
become of the little one whose opening ears have heard 
truth and falsehood so mingled that he cannot distin- 
guish them P A child who is an habitual liar should be 
shut out from the society of other children, for nothing 
is more ea^Uy lost than a tender conscience with regard 
to truth and falsehood. Not to speak of nurses and 
governesses, who teach their little charges to deceive 
their parents, I would ask you to remember that a lie 
is expressed in other things than words. A child of 
five years old, and even younger, will observe the least 
difference in your tone of voice in speaking to different 
people ; much more will he notice a change in your 
manner or in the language you use towards him when 
his parents are there. If you are conscious of a change 
in your manner, simply caused by timidity, do all you 
can to get over it ; a child is not likely to understand 
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what makes the difference in you^ and your conduct is 
to him his first lesson in dupKcity. 

But there are other faults in childreii which are 
either caused, or greatly increased by the surroundings 
of the children. Let us speak now of temper — ^that 
most fruitfiil source of trouble in the nursery. Although 
those who have the charge of children generally find 
the tempers of their little pupils the most trying part 
of their business, yet if true to ourselves we may often 
discover that we have no more right to complain of 
children's tempers than we have of our own. Take a 
common occurrence : we say " the child is cross because 
he is hungry.^' Probably many of us who have not 
very strong health have felt extremely ill-tempered 
when our dinner has been an hour later than usual, and 
' perhaps some of us have vented our ill-temper on the cook 
or parlour-maid, or even on our own friend who ordered 
the dinner, and the words we used were far more hurt- 
ful than were ever the cries of a baby. Little children 
cry because they have no other means of making known 
their wants ; if they suffer from heat or cold, or have 
pain, they not only cannot say so, but often, if they can 
speak, they have no very definite idea of what is the 
matter with them, and we may be sure that if children 
did not cry there would be a far higher rate of mortality 
registered among them than there is now. The power 
of children to cry, and the disagreeable effect of their 
screams upon us are merciful provisions of an all-wise 
Providence, who makes the children his special care. 
But children, like aU of us, misuse God's best gifts, 
and the question often presents itself to us : How can 
I break this child of the habit of crying to get his own 
way? Now the way to overcome any d^^xi^ \s^ 
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fairly to face it, to consider its nature, to decide prayer- 
fully how to act, and then carry out your plan firmly, 
but not obstinately ; firmly^ for you must not be dis- 
couraged because you do not at once succeed, and on 
the other hand you mu^t not hold to your own plan 
obstina^jely, because we all may learn by experience, 
and wlule you are carrying out your idea you may find 
good reason to modify it or change it considerably. 
The chad cries to get his own way, he is determined, 
even obstinately wilful, and he wiU perhaps scheme to 
get what he wLs. In so doing he is misusing a pre- 
cious gift with which God has endowed him,— the gift 
of a strong wiU, which, if God's Spirit lead him, will 
be the source of his success in life, and of his ftiture 
usefulness to his feUow-men. You are angry with him, 
but do not lose your temper, for remember that no man 
ever did anything great in the world who had not a 
strong will. Those people who have themselves a quiet 
manner, a firm will, and plenty of loving sympathy for 
children, can manage wilful children best. The child's 
will meets the stronger will of the teacher, and is cowed 
by it. He reads in your coimtenance the strength of 
your will ; if he attempts to scream or cry, you may 
quietly put him into a room by himself. Tou must 
gradually help him to overcome the fault. I say pur- 
posely, help him to overcome the fault, not overcome 
him, for we should not wish to subdue our children, but 
enable them to subdue themselves. We do not wish 
our children, as they grow older, to bend their wills to 
ours, but to the rule of right. Consider how often we 
ourselves are quite as much to blame as our children. 
Tour child cries for a quarter of an hour in order to 
get his own way. Have you never grumbled for more 
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than a week, or a months hoping, in some undefined 
way, that yonr grumbling will have some effect in 
helping you to get what you wish for, or at least 
revenge you for not having had it? If a chfld sees 
this conduct in those around him, is it astonishing that 
he, in his turn, cries in order to have his own way ? 

In correcting this feult in chfldren, two things have 
chiefly to be borne in mind : the first is, that the will 
must not be crushed : the second, that it must be bent 
in the right direction. It is rare to meet little children 
whose wills have been crushed, but such instances do 
occur now and then, when they have been the victims 
of great severity; and very good parents, in their 
hatred of what is wrong, and in their great anxiety lest 
their children should turn out badly, do sometimes so 
cow and subdue their spirits that, for a while at least, 
when the children are grown older and meet with temp- 
tation, they have not power to resist. The habit of 
unreasoning submission has been formed, and the child 
submits to what is evil just in the same way as he has 
been in the habit of submitting to what was good. 
This is perhaps a rare and extreme case, yet sometimes 
the instances of which we hear, where the children of 
very good and very strict parents have turned out badly, 
may be explained in this way. This explanation of so 
sad a phenomenon is a more probable one, and more in 
accordance with the principles of human nature than 
the commonly received one that the child has been 
surfeited with good things, and naturally turns to evil, 
being disgusted with the good. A child is not disgusted 
with good things, if they are told him in a loving, 
bright way, on the contrary, he rather connects happi- 
ness and pleasure with them. 
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We must also bear in mind that some children are of 
so pliable a nature, that they submit to whatever strong 
influence is brought to bear on them. These are not, 
properly speaking, obedient children, though they are 
often mistaken for such, and are praised and petted in 
consequence, while their brothers aud sisters, who have 
firmer wills, are blamed. You can detect such weak 
characters by their imitating, unconsciously, whatever 
they are brought into contact with. Such children must 
be shielded from evil influences, and you must try to 
keep their consciences alive to a sense of right and 
wrong, and make them see, from God's "Word, that 
everything we meet with must not be imitated. These 
submissive children must be wisely and carefrdly trained ; 
experience proves that their path through life is exposed 
to as many dangers as that of the disobedient child. ^ 

There is one point connected with the training of child- 
ren which we must not omit, and which is of considerable 
importance. Whex we are obliged to punish a child 
we must not forget at the time, or as soon as possible 
afterwards, to show our affection to him. A child is 
most apt to think that we punish him because we do 
not love him. " Does not your mother love youP" was 
once said by a teacher to a poor little girl at the Sunday*' 
school. " Sometimes/' was the answer, which told sad 
tales of bad management at home. If it coidd happen 
that a child had no continuous belief in her mother'a 
love, how very much less likely it is that she would 
entertain such a feeling towards her teacher I We 
must seek to imitate our heavenly Father, who hates 
the sin while he loves the sinner. It may be very 
difficult to make children appreciate the difference 
between indignation at them and indignation at what 
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they do, but if the feeling is strong in our own minds, 
it will constantly influence our languagie, and they will 
not fail to perceive it at length. We should not say, 
" if you do that I will not love you/' much less " if you 
do that God will not love you/' Religion should rather 
be put before children in this way : " God is so good, 
let us do what He loves, let us please Him." If we 
have ourselves a constant sense of the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, this feeling cannot fail to become 
apparent to our children ; we shall not talk of it in idle 
commonplaces but in a spirit of Uving love. Some 
people have a peculiar manner and twang of voice in 
saying anything about reKgion to children ; they put on 
a grave countenance; they wish to appear in earnest, 
but'they are not natural, and there is something forced 
in their whole manner, which children cannot fail to 
perceive and to dislike. Sometimes the most affection- 
ate parents force thei-iselves, for a time, not to appear 
loving to their children, thinking, by this means, to 
give them more horror of doing wrong ; but their cold- 
ness is invariably interpreted by their children quite 
differently from what they had intended. Children 
who are cold and selfish need much love shown them, 
for love begets love. A passionate child, too, requires 
much love, not a foolish, fitful fondness, but a real, 
deep, earnest well-spring of love. He should be sure 
of a welcome directly the paroxysm of naughty passion 
is over ; even while he is only struggling to overcome 
it, he should hear an encouraging word. 

You will perceive that we have not hesitated to com- 
bine moral and religious training in the foregoing 
remarks ; indeed, it is difficult to imderstand how any 
one could have thought of separating them, W^TKjoaJ^ 
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remember that, during infancy, parents, and those 
who take their place, represent God and the rule of 
right to their little charge. The obedience they now 
render to us is to be transferred, in after life, to the law 
of God, and if they are now made to answer to us for ' 
their conduct, it is that they may hereafter have a 
strong and abiding sense of their individual responsi- 
bility. To God and their own consciences will they, as 
men and women, have to answer for their actions ; they 
now cling to us, and look up to us ; let us be very 
careful that we in no way abuse their confidence. 

It may here be remarked that there is, perhaps, no 
better way of overcoming our own tendency to be im- 
patient and peevish with children, than by getting into 
the habit of thinking them as so soon to become men 
and women, answerable to God for their actions, looking 
at their present faults as caused by what will eventually 
be great qualities if rightly trained. A strong will, 
which is now a great torment, may hereafter prove a 
great blessing; an affectionate child, crying for its 
mother, may be a great nuisance, but the man whose 
strength is devoted to support his parents' decaying 
years commands all our admiration : a passionate child 
may alarm us by his paroxysms, but in after years, his 
zeal in a good cause may inflame many lukewarm 
hearts. If we look at our little ones in this light, we 
shall feel a much greater interest in them, and respect 
them as God's creatures and our feUow-human beings, 
having, in embryo, all our faculties, destined to rejoice 
and to sorrow as we ourselves do, to fight, to overcome, or 
to be conquered like us — called to the highest destiny in 
view of any created being, to be made like their Creator 
and Bedeemer. 
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Let ns now gather up wliat lias been said on tlie 
sabject of moral training, and draw from it a few bints, 
wbieb may be nseM : — 

Employ your cbildren constantly. HI temper is often 
caused by want of emplojnnent. 

Choose those toys which give plenty to do, bricks to 
build with, scissors to cut paper, &c., — as we mentioned 
before. 

Respect your children. Bespect their innocence, and 
say nothing which may suggest to them an evil thought. 
Bespect their opening faculties, which are hereafter to 
play an impcw-tant part in the world. Bespect their 
affections, and do not expose them to an early blight. 

Set a watch over your own temper with them. If you 
are overcome, how will you aid them in their fight P 

Be very careful of their health. You cannot give 
^Misa too much fresh air ; a close room, which gives you 
a head-ache, will make the children peevish. 

Be Inight and joyous ; and when you must punish, 
£irgive aad f(»*get as soon as possible. 

Do not neglect the children in their play-hours ; be 
liieir companion in their games, and enter heartily into 
the frm* 

Do not pass over real faults, and nev^ laugh, or even 
enoile ait them. It is not always advisaUe to pimish, 
but a frown or a word of warning should always follow 
an unkind or rude word either to yourself or to a play- 
fellow, and never allow even the very beginning of a 
fight. It is more important than many people think to 
prevent children being rude to each other and to those 
older than themselves. In a certain convent the nuns 
who employ themselves in educating children« aAtvsaS&L:^ 
make it a duty to bear all the chiidxeD^B \xsi^t^xl^t^s:ik^^ 
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looking upon them as a penance for themselves. Surely 
this is the most unpardonable religious selfishness 
carried to an extreme, seeking a factitious godliness at 
the expense of the children's character. Beal unselfish- 
ness will lead us to punish, when there is just occasion. 
When badly brought up children are rude, we should 
not feel any ill will towards them, as their bad conduct 
is the effect of wrong training ; at the same time, when, 
parents do persist in not treating the teacher of their 
children with proper respect, and at the same time have ^ 
much to do with the children, the governess has but one 
path open before her : — a calm, dispassionate remons- 
trance must be made when the children are not there ; 
the governess must show that she respects herself, and 
thinks highly of her occupation, and will not be trifled 
with. Such conduct is seldom without its reward. If 
it does not succeed, she has, at least, done her duty, and 
can give proper notice to leave. Sut it is, perhaps^ 
necessary to add, that many teachers have a hab^t of 
entertaining the idea that the parents do not give them 
the necessary support with their little pupils, when such 
is not really the case. These people cause themselves a 
large amount of imnecessary worry, and what is worse^ 
their imeven temper is sure to tell injuriously upon 
their pupils. It is to be expected, in the nature of 
things, that parents should be, to a certain extent^ 
partial towards their children, and that they should not 
like to hear anything not to their credit ; it is, there- . 
fore, better for the teacher delegated by the parent, not 
to expect always to find support from the parent, but to 
do her duty, in love to her little charge, firmly believing 
that her reward is in the hands of One above, " who 
seeth not as man seeth/' 
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Part II. 
Obedience. 

" It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth." 

Lam, iii., 27. 

Obedience, to be worth anytbing, must be a liabit of 
the mind : and as it is most necessary for <lie comfort 
and well-being of children that this habit should be 
early acquired, we cannot begin too soon to aim at its 
formaticm. 

The time for obedience to begin may be almost said 
to be when the child is in long clothes. It is a sad loss 
to a child to allow it to pass its early years in disobe- 
dience, and then break it in, like a wild colt, when habits 
of wilftdness and disobedience have grown strong 
enough to choke that tendency to submit, which is so 
characteristic of simple childhood. 

Obedience is the homage of the weak to the strong, 
of the dependent to the provider, of the ighorant and 
inexperienced to those wiser than themselves. The 
natural tendency of a little child is to submit; his 
instinct teaches him, and his feeHng of weakness and 
dependence inclines him to do so. Disobedience on the ■ 
part of a very little child is caused by the revolt of its 
passions against the commanding will, for when it is 
itself, when it is in a quiet state of mind, it submits. 
It is necessary to bear this fact in mind when we have 
to do with little children. We should do all we can to 
allay the storms of passion when they rise, better still, 
use every lawful means to prevent their rising : for, 
once arisen, it is not possible to compel obedieofi^^^vn^- M 
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out a struggle. Entering more at length into the 
subject of obedience, we must consider first : What is 
our object in requiring it, and then how it may best be 
gained? 

In answer to the first question, we remark that 
obedience is necessary for the present welfare of the 
child. The obedient child is happier than the dis- 
obedient one, because his passions are under control. 
Compare two children, who have each been refused 
some little pleasure upon which their heart is set, sup- 
posing that one has learnt self-control, and the other 
has not. The first child will probably be a little 
subdued for a few minutes, after which he will turn to 
some other occupation or interest, and become so 
engrossed by it, as to forget his trouble. The other 
will fret for hours, will turn sulkily away from what- 
ever is proposed to him, and will, perhaps, find no more 
enjoyment for the rest of the day. 

Again, the obedient child is safer than the disobe- 
dient one. A child's want of experience exposes it to 
hundreds of dangers, from which it can only be saved 
by obedience to a higher wisdom than its own. For 
instance, it may seem arbitrary to a child when it is 
told not to touch the fire-irons, but wiser heads know 
that if the child is allowed to stir the fire, the little 
pinafore is very likely to approach so near to the blaze 
as to be drawn into it by the draught of hot air. 

Then, too, the obedient child can learn the lessons 
which the disobedient one leaves unlearned, for his 
energies and his will, not being employed in struggle 
and rebellion, can be brought to bear upon the work he 
has to do. 

Obedience is also necessaxy for the future welfare of 
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thecliilcL He wlio has learnt to submit liis desires to 
the will of those set over him, wiU hereafter know how 
to submit his own will to God's. 

We do not wish, however, for unintelligent obedience, 
such as that of the Jesuit to his superior, or of the 
unenUghtened peasant to his &ther-confessor. Our 
object in requiring obedience to us now is, that our 
child, when come to years of discretion, may serve his 
Maker and Bedeemer, free from tilie terrors of cowardice, 
the paroxysms of passion, and the yoke of superstition. 
When the habit of obedience has once been formed, the 
combat, in which we are all fighting, is not only begun, 
but partly won. 

The chQd ought also to obey for the good and the 
comfort of those who are round him, specially those 
who are older than he. Do we not all dislike to see 
children so brought forward as to become little torments 
to those who have to associate with them P There is 
nothing more disagreeable than to be so placed that one 
can enjoy no rational talk, because the little ones occupy 
all the attention and all the conversation. Besides, let 
us remember that childhood is the time for learning, for 
holding one's tongue, and for listening. Never allow 
children to pass judgment on their seniors, or to be 
forward in giving their opinions. Encourage them to 
think correctly on all subjects, but implant in them 
that diffidence and mistrust of their own opinions 
which is becoming to their years, and which will give 
them modesty in expressing their thoughts. Expect 
your children to shew true respect to age and infirmity. 
" Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honour 
the &ce of the old man, and fear thy God : I am the 
Lord." If this were done, we ih0uLiiio\> ^oA ^^x&ssss^ 
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young people who think themselves wiser than their 
elders, and who fail in such little matters of civility as 
standing aside for a moment to let a superior pass them 
on the stairs. 

We come back, therefore, to the second question, 
which we began by asking : How shall we gain this 
obedience from our pupils ? In reply, we will begin by 
giving a few simple rules, some of which must be 
enforced upon yourselves, others on your scholars. 

Govern yourselves, if you wish to govern others. 
Bespect yourselves, if you wish to be respected by youp 
children. Obey, if you wish to be obeyed. FoUow the 
rules which you make, or those which you wish your 
pupils to mind. Respect laws yourself, and your child- 
ren will respect them also. There is a very serious 
fault not rarely found among yoimg governesses : they, 
think themselves above rules, when they ought to be 
the most strict in observing them ; the greatest legis- 
lators have always submitted to their own laws. One 
great lawgiver of ancient times imposed upon himself a 
heavy fine for disobedience to his own law. Nothing 
makes a greater impression upon children than to see 
those who are in authority obey they same laws as 
themselves. If you have made a rule that a certain 
door shall be kept shut, do not leave it open yourself; 
if you have decreed that every child shall use her own 
pencil, do not take one belonging to one of your pupils. 
If your children see you following the impulse of the 
moment and breaking a rule to please yourself, it is in 
vain that you will try to teach them better principles : 
they will follow your example rather than your precept. 

Respect your pupils, and they will respect you. Some 
teachers treat their children '^ as if they were bits of 
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woody" to use the words in wHicli a cliildonce described to 
me the treatment she received from her teacher, — and 
it is not to be wondered at that the children do not 
respect such mistresses. They may fear them, but they 
cannot respect them. It is curious how little sympathy 
a young governess, who has only just left school, feels - 
for those who are in the same position as she was a few 
weeks before. One would say, to look at her, that the 
interest of the governess must be opposed to that of the 
pupil, and that when a girl quits the rank of pupil for 
that of governess, she wishes to revenge upon those in 
her former position what she formerly suffered, just as 
a slave is said to make the hardest slave-driver. Never- 
theless, your interests are those of your pupils, and you 
cannot do better than set it before yourselves, as a duty, 
to make your pupils feel that you are of the same flesh 
and blood as themselves, that you have the same 
passions, affections, and pleasures as they; but that 
your passions are disciplined to obey your will, your 
aflections are set upon all that is good and true, and 
your pleasures are the wayside flowers, not the object 
of life. 

We now pass to the second part of our reply to the 
question, " How shall we make our pupils obey us P 

Obedience, as I said before, is not slavery ; we do not 
wish for the obedience of a nun to her abbess : Why 
do we despise this sort of obedience P Why do we not 
wish to see it in our children P Because in it man loses 
his conscience, his individuality, and his sense of res- 
ponsibility towards God and himself; and we feel that 
it is cowardly to allow oneself to be led by others, and 
to divest oneself of that responsibility. Neither do we 
want a stupid literal obedience, which will fblkssff ^^ 
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letter of the eomunand wliile rejecting the spirit. We 
want a yoluntary, reasonable obedience^ such an obe* 
dience as is associated Mth all that is noble, grand, and 
heroic ; such im obedience as is shown in the soldier, 
mortally wounded, who tries to rise at the word of 
command and dies in the effort, obeying with his latest 
breatL Do we not all admire this obedience P — do not 
we find it worthy of a man and a hero P 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die ; 
Into the Yalley of Death 

Bode the Six Hundred. 

Is not the chief difference between this obedience and 
those which we have just described, that the last is 
intelligent obedience and the others are not P 

The statesmen of some countries have feared educa- 
tion, lest the masses of the people should lose their habit 
of slavish submission, and set up an opinion contrary to 
that of their masters ; but these statesmen forget that 
there is a nobler thing than slavish submission, namely, 
volimtary, intelligent, patriotic obedience. Do not fear 
that a child will become less obedient in proportion as 
you develope its inteUigence. Experience proves that 
the most intelligent are the most obedient. You may, 
perhaps, have more trouble with such a child at the 
beginning, but first convince him that you are morally 
his superior, and prove by your conduct that you are 
worthy of his confidence, and he wiU submit to you 
with very little difficulty. Some people judge exactly 
in the opposite way, and call a dull, heavy child good 
because he gives no trouble, while they scold the quick, 
lively child, who is always *^ after something.^' 
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But we must remember tliat the obedience of a soldier 
to bis officer is tbe effect of a babit wbicb bas been formed 
dtiring long years of service. How sball we arrive at 
forming tbis babit P First. Begin early. Tbe motber 
abonld not allow ber baby to resist ber, witbout testify- 
ing to it ber displeasure, and as soon as tbe cbild can 
crawl about and speak, tbe smallest act of disobedience 
sbould be corrected by a word, or a frown, and if 
persisted in, by punisbment. A slap seriously given^ 
at tbat age, may save years of trouble. Do not allow 
tbe opening lips to contradict tbose older tban tb^n- 
selves. Tbe fiat contradiction given by little cbildren 
to tbeir seniors is often laugbed at as a clever, witty 
thing, but it becomes a rude and very disagreeable 
babit ; not only so, its existence indicates an unsub- 
missive state of mind, and a want of respect for tbeir 
elders. It is a fault tbat sbould never be passed over, 
not even on tbe plea tbat tbe cbild does not know tbe 
frill meaning of tbe rude words be uses. He must be 
taugbt tbat it is wrong to use tbem. Sometimes you 
may require tbe repetition of tbe sentence in a civil, 
inoffensive form ; sometimes it is necessary to require 
an apology to be made; and sometimes tbe little 
offender sbould be forbidden to speak for five minutes. 

Secondly. Appeal to tbe intelligence of tbe cbild. 
I do not mean tbat we sbould make sucb an appeal in 
words ; but our conduct sbould be sucb as to be a con- 
stant appeal to bis intelligence for submission ; so true, 
so calm, so noble, tbat bis opening intelligence will 
submit to be led by wbat be sees to be superior to 
bimself. He knows tbat be is weak, ignorant, and in 
need of a guide, and be naturally finds bis guides in bis 
parents, or in tbose wbo stand to bim in tb&\£ ^\»d&L» 
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Treat cliildren as intelligent beings and they will obey 
you. Not that they ought not sometimes to obey with- 
out knowing the reason — on the contrary, they ought to 
be accustomed to yield unquestioning obedience, but in 
that case you make an appeal to their trust in you, as a 
general appeals to his soldiers' trust in him. It is wrong 
to imagine that one never ought to explain the reason of 
orders given to children ; it is quite right to do so when 
possible, but without encouraging among the children 
a spirit of rebellion and arguing. FoUow, in this, the 
example of oiir Heavenly Father, who explains things 
to us when they are such as we can understand, but 
who teUs us that there are many things which we shall 
know hereafter. On the same principle it is worth 
while to teach children that there are many things 
which they will understand in after years. Trust, then, 
first of all, to the intelligence of a weaker being to 
make him obey you, and then to 'the confidence which 
he will have acquired in you. Indeed, no true obedience 
is yielded except to those in whom we have confidence. 
God appeals constantly, in the scriptures, to this 
principle. When he put Adam into the garden of 
Eden, and surrounded him with all that could conduce 
to his happiness, he had, so to speak, a right to claim 
for himself such implicit confidence as would result in 
obedience. It is often here, that we frail and sinfiil 
creatures fail ; we so act that our children cannot place 
unhesitating confidence in us : but it should be our aim 
to act so honorably, with such even-handed justice, 
with such unselfish affection and unbiassed judgment, 
that our children should find us worthy of their con- 
fidence. It is a good thing when a teacher can be 
sure that her pupils have only to know her, in ord,er 
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to trust her ; ehe may then be sure she will have 
obedience. 

Other sentiments also combine to produce obedience ; 
for instance, Reverence, — that feeling of fear for the 
imknown which is always strong among childr^, and 
which is a great advantage for a governess with new 
pupils ; it is for her to profit by it, and to increase this 
reverence by the nobleness and the beauty of her own life. 

And we must not omit fear ; but you must take good 
care not to make too much appeal to the fear of your 
pupils. Fear, when it is not reverence, produces 
nothing great or good. ^We must remember that 
children are, like grown up people, very much what 
they see we think them. If you take it for granted 
that a child wiU disobey, you take the best means to 
make him disobedient. It is the same with other 
things. Expect the truth and you wiU get it, but 
expect a lie, and you are sure to have plenty. A man 
who feels he has your esteem will seek to deserve it. 
Expect them to do right and you have gone a great 
way towards making them do right, and implanting in 
them self-respect. ''I could not deceive Miss", said 
one of her pupik : "for she always trusts me." 

When you have given a command you should be sure 
that you have arrested the attention of the child, before 
you give the order that is to be obeyed. Call the child 
by his name, look him in the face, and give your com- 
mand distinctly and quietly. You are not very likely 
to be disobeyed if you do this. Do not give commands 
which you do not intend to be obeyed. It is very bad 
for a child to be constantly hearing orders given which 
he knows he need not fulfil, either because they were 
never intended to be carried out, or beoausi^ \]^<^ :^{iqss»ks^ | 
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commanding lias not strength of will and firmness of 
purpose sufficient to follow up the command. Every 
command disobeyed tends to form a habit of disobe- 
dience, the very opposite to that we wish to form. Bo 
yery sure that your command is not too difficult to be 
performed, nor anything fikr-fetched, or apparently 
impossible. 

It is yery often the lot of a goyemess to be called in 
to reduce disorderly children to obedience. Parents 
often try to manage their children themselyes as long as 
they can, and one cannot but feel they are right in so 
doing; but if, from circumstances, they haye been 
unable to pay close and constant attention to their 
children's oondact, it wiU often happen that unruly 
habits will haye taken deep root long before they are 
aware of it, and when at last the anxious parent discoyers 
faults which he is conscious he has not the leisure to 
correct, he either sends the child to school or calls in a 
goyemess. It is far better that goyemesses should 
make up their minds before-hand, and expect what will 
probably be their lot. Now and then they will haye 
the care of well-trained children, but, instead oi reckon- 
ing upon such a privilege, they had better study how to 
reduce to submission those that are badly trained. We 
will offer a few hints which may be useM in such 
circumstances. 

Obedience being a habit, if it has not been oareftdly 
formed very early in the child's life, it must not be 
taken for granted that it exists; in other words, we must 
not expect from a child, whose education in this respect 
has been neglected, what we have a right to expect 
from another. Do not, for instance, expect untrained 
children to obey when they are out of your sight. It 
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is v^ry desirable tliat cliildren should obey wben out of 
the sight of their superiors, but it is a proof of very 
high principle when they do so, and those who have not 
been trained to it should not be scolded because they 
have not attained it. 

Do not give too many commands, nor attack too 
many faults at once. Begin with those which are the 
most serious, such as affect the moral part of the child's ' 
nature ; want of kindness, deceitfiililess, pert answers to 
superiors, must be corrected ; smaller faults, sach as 
proYincialisms in speaking, or awkwardness, may be 
postponed imtil your authority is established. Besides, 
many of the minor faults will correct themselves when 
the tone of mind is changed. Give commands which 
are to be executed on the spot, ^and under your own 
eye, and but few general ones, or those which will have 
to be carried out at some distance of time. Oive your 
command in a natural voice, and clothe it in simple 
language ; speak firmly and calmly, but never haughtily. 
If the governess is pettish and the child shrewd, he will 
fijid it very easy to get the mastery over her ; if she is 
haughty, she immediately loses all influence over the 
child ; he may obey her for an instant when obliged to 
do so, but his first impidse will be to escape from her 
chilling presence. 

Bemember, also, that every command given and not 
obeyed, lowers you in the estimation of your children, 
and every time you are disobeyed you are also strength- 
ening the habit of disobedience in them. Avoid letting 
your children disobey you. There are many children 
who, when spoken to from the other end of the room by 
a person not attending to them, will never pay atten- 
tion, who, at the same time, would not think of reaiatin.^ 
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if gently taken by the hand. This remark holds good 
particularly of very little children^ for when the child- 
ren are older^ their governess ought not to run about 
after ^ them; she loses her dignity by so doing. If a 
wayward boy runs out of the school-room, do not run 
after him, but find out some other way of managing. 
I have heard of a bed-ridden woman who had a class of 
children to teach. Their numbers so increased that her 
cottage sick-room contained sometimes as many as forty 
little ones from the village. These children were so 
beautifully managed that the greatest pimishment they 
■knew was to be obliged to turn their back on their kind 
teacher. 

Try to find out the cause of your children's dis- 
obedience, and whether it comes from bad trainings 
habit, forgetMness, playfcdness, sulkiness, obstinacy, or 
from great difficulty in the fulfilment of the command. 
Each case requires a different treatment. Ill-tempered 
children should not be irritated; forgetful children 
should be often reminded ; do not expect them always to 
remember at first, but gradually train them by encour- 
agement, by disapproval, and by general training to 
remember commands. 

Very rarely entreat children ; entreaties are sure to 
be lost upon them. They think them a torment at the 
time and forget them immediately. Let a child be 
sure of your friendship, sure to find a welcome if in 
trouble or pain. To listen to a tale is often quite enough 
to soothe, when little can be done to palliate. If the 
trouble is what they have brought upon themselves, do 
not upbraid them; point out the fault, but pity the 
trouble. Be very careful to know the whole case before 
you find fault with any action. Make sure there is 
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sufficient ground for blame, and then never allow a 
word in self-justification. Always try, if possible, to 
induce a child to condemn himself, rather than to con- 
demn him first. It is half the battle, and &r better 
than making him echo your own decision on its conduct. 
A child self-condemned has already gained an important 
victory over self, and every victory so gained in youth 
isa^asureof^l^engthSdupfim^oc^ 

We shoxdd not allow our own feelings to influence us 
in pointing out the &ults of children. I would rather 
pass over a personal afi&ont, than allow the child to 
suppose that, in punishing him, I was actuated by a 
motive of revenge. At the same time, personal affironts 
must not be allowed ; they must meet with immediate 
reproof or punishment ; silence, a quiet but dignified 
refusal to continue the lesson, or the kind of office you 
are performing, are the best ways of punishing the 
eSeaee. Take care that your voice and manner do not 
betray the least personal feeling, but punish with even 
greater calmness than you would do if the insult had 
been offered to another party. A teacher may bring 
a large class of refractory children to order by quietly 
refusing to continue an interesting lesson, or retiring 
from the room, imtil an apology has been offered. It 
is sometimes desirable to manifest indignation when, for 
instance, the fEiult has something mean in it, disobeying 
a weak or suffering parent, taking advantage of a 
foreigner who does not understand the language spoken 
by the children, taking advantage of a companion's 
simplicity, and such things. But when the rudeness is 
directed to yourself personally, show, by your manner, 
that you are above being ruffled by it, but that you 
puniah for the good of the offender. 
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As a general rule^ it is undesirable to scold cMldren. 
If you ever find fault in a set speech^ make a very few 
pointed remarks^ and either (which is best) appeal to 
some particular words of the Bible to support what you 
say, or, which is often useful, quote a proverb, or allude 
to a pointed fable touching the matter in dispute. 
Children generally look upon a long lecturing as a sort 
of penance, remember nothing of it, probably try not 
to listen to it at the time, from disgust or intense dis- 
like of it, and silently catch at one or two expressions 
which seem to them unjust, making them an excuse for 
throwing the whole lecture overboard. Husband your 
resources : do not speak when a look will do ; do not 
punish when a word wiU do. Waste of power is loss of 
influence. Aim at dignity without distance, and kind- 
ness without silliness. It was the saying of an old 
pope, " Bule yourself if you would rule others.*' Half 
the reason why children do not obey is because those 
who rule them do not themselves obey what is right 
and what is God's law. Not only are children quick to 
discern and take advantage of their superiors' faults, but 
we, by our own failings, are prevented from calmly and 
cheerftdly insisting on obedience. What are we then 
to do ? Wait till we have conquered ourselves before 
we make our children obey ? By no means. Gtod is 
training us daily, and if we would only listen to his 
training and submit to it, we should be led on to 
victories over self, of which, at present, we have little 
conception. But how does God train usP By the 
little every-day disagreeable^ as well as agreeables of 
life. K we have the care of children, their naughty, 
tiresome ways are meant to be our training to patience 
and calmness in perturbing circumstances, and our 
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exercise in resolution to meet and overcome difficulties. 
Our aim with our children should be to form the 
habit of obedience. Let a child put away its play- 
things, one by one, at the word of command, hold out 
its hands, arms, turn roimd, stand up, sit down, take 
out and put away his books, slate, pencils, at the same 
word. Children enjoy this if done cheerftdly. It is 
seldom a good thing for a teacher or mother to take 
out or put away a child's lesson-books or playthings. 
She loses such a great opportunity of training the 
child in habits of obedience, exactness, neatness and 
order. 

In conclusion, I would advise you to give your atten- 
tion to the following rules : — 

Accustom your children to obey without asking 
questions. 

Authority is best maintained by constant firmness. 

The reins that are held firmly guide unconsciously. 

The capricious exercise of power, shown chiefly in 
punishment, excites anger and stirs up resistance. 

Authority is power exercised by the tvill of the 
teacher alone ; and a teacher who desires and delights 
in the possession of power is best qualified for governing 
little children. Power should be seen before love. 

Let the duties, especially at first, be as easy and 
agreeable as possible. But with children who have 
been accustomed to hard lessons, the teacher who gives 
them lessons below their powers loses their respect. If 
you wish to change their method of learning, bear in 
mind what they have been accustomed to do, and do not 
make the change too sudden. 

Do not exhibit power on all occasions ; let \fc ^^a 
dormant; ready to be called forth, aa ocoaELOTi ^t^«^* 
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Little cluldreii, and especially new pupils, must be 
kept under the eye of the teacher as much as possible. 

Do not threaten ; if you do, fulfil the threat. 

Always keep your promises. 

Above all, do not get fretful with your pupils. There 
are many excuses for those who fail in this respect if 
they have weak health, but the example of Prince 
Eugene may be a lesson to some of us. He never 
enjoyed good health, but in all his long and fair career 
was ever remarked for his sweetness of temper. " I have 
replaced good health,'' he said, "by good humour.'' And 
good himiour docs much to cure bad health. 



Part III. 

Punishment 

' " No chastening for the present seemeth to Be joyous, but 
grievous, nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness in them that are exercised therewith." — Heb. xii. 11. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject which, 
probably, many of us would gladly omit altogether, a 
subject which can be pleasant to none of us, but which 
the wise will see to be not only necessary, but also 
worthy of serious thought. 

Ever since our first parents were turned out of the 
beautiful garden to earn their bread by the labour of 
their hands, the children of men have had to experience 
discipline, and even chastisement* It is of no use 
hoping to bring up any child without having recourse, 
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occasionally, to pimisTnneiit ; but it is of the most vital 
importance to the weU-being of the child, that the 
teacher should know both liow and when to punish. 
She should also have a very distinct idea of the ohject 
of punishment. We need hardly say that such a selfish 
object as our own comfort or convenience is not for a 
moment to be admitted, much less is personal revenge to 
be allowed a place in our feelings in the matter. There 
are some very severe punishments which have for object 
the ridding society of the offender. Such is taking the 
life of a murderer, a punishment instituted by God for 
the prevention of the spread of crime. Such is trans- 
portation to a desolate, bare island, where the convict 
works in chains for the rest of his life. Of the same 
kind of punishment is the expulsion of a child from 
school. It seldom, if ever, does good to the one 
expelled; but it is, at times, absolutely necessary for 
the good of the whole school. Arnold strongly recom- 
mends it being resorted to oftener than it is. Sometimes 
one child acquires an immense influence over his 
companions, and uses it for evil. In large schools one 
boy will occasionally form the head of a party which, 
but for his presence, would be easily dissolved ; while 
he is present, he is the petty tyrant of his associates, 
and they dare not disobey, even to follow the dictates of 
their own consciences. Or in a family we may some- 
times see one child tyrannize over another in this way, 
the weaker will submitting constantly to the stronger. 
In these cases, the only remedy is a separation of the 
parties. 

But in ordinary punishment the chief object in view 
is the correction of the offender ; and it is because our 
object is the good of the children we pimish, and tW 
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cure of their evil habits, that we should give the subject 
our serious and prayerful consideration, and never 
punish hastily or at random. 

Punishment is always, if possible, to be avoided, and 
the old adage holds true that Prevention is better than 
cure. It is astonishing how much may often be done 
to prevent punishment. Teachers may sometimes, in 
this respect, take a lesson from a loving mother whose 
instinct will lead her to save her child from many a 
pimishment. This requires only a little thoughtftd 
management, sympathy with the child, and self-denial 
on the part of the teacher. When a child is debarred 
from some pleasure he is seeking, or from getting his 
own way, give him some occupation which will take his 
thoughts away from the object on which he had 
previously set his mind. If a child has, for instance, a 
tendency to imtruth, do not give him opportimities for 
telling lies; do not appear to distrust him; do not 
frighten him. Train him to correctness and exactitude, 
inspire him with confidence, watch him, but never let 
him think himself distrusted. The habit of lying is, 
however, sometimes so bad that no cure seems possible. 
Then the separation of the ofiender becomes necessary. 
In such extreme cases, if you would cure the young, 
the only possible treatment is that of the reformatory. 
The child must never be trusted, he must continually be 
imder the eye of some one who is iip to all his tricks, 
and wiU not allow himself to be taken in. At the same 
time, he must have no opportunity given him for 
indulging in his vicious habit. 

Indolence may often be corrected by great brightness 
and activity on the part of the teacher, rousing the 
mind by interesting the child in his lessons, occasionally 
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also, using pumslmient whicli shall oblige him to work 
while others play; but do not do this too often, for 
indolent children get into a habit of expecting to have 
to work in play-time, and surrender themselves to it as 
to an unalterable fate. Carelessness also is well corrected 
by the above punishment, but, above all things, do not 
injure the health of the child by keeping him in-doors 
too long. 

The necessity for punishment arises constantly from 
&ults of management, defective discipline, and leaving 
children too much to themselves. Punishment is more 
necessary in day schools, where the teacher has not the 
children always with him. It should, as much as 
possible^ be restricted to moral offences, not given for 
lessons. When children are punished on account of 
their lessons, they should understand that the punish- 
ment is for idleness, or disobedience ; and before you 
punish for a neglected lesson you should be very sure 
indeed that the lesson is not at all above the capacity 
of the child. 

Teachers will, perhaps, think I am rather hard upon 
them, but I believe, in nine cases out of ten, it is their 
fault their children are idle. I am quite aware that 
some minds are naturally indolent and others almost 
idiotic, but I do not believe that a child is naturally 
idle. The nature of children is to be busy, to be in 
perpetual movement, to be constantly using hands, eyes, 
ears, and feet ; if you keep them employed during the 
lesson hours they will never wish to be idle. Tou may 
occupy the hands, the eyes, the ears, and the feet during 
school hours. If, on the contrary, you teach in a dull, 
monotonous way, if you do not vary the infant lessonswith 
exercises and songs ; if you put too muck ^tt^^ oa.^^ 
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attention ; if you give lessons that are too hard, tell a 
boy, for instance, to copy the map of Scotland, when he 
has not the least idea how to set about it, then you must 
not be surprised if your children are idle. Indeed, you 
are doing your children a very great injustice, you are 
allowing them to form habits of idleness. Take the 
boy who cannot think how to draw the map of Scotland; 
he looks at it for a moment, decides that it is too diffi- 
cult for him, and begins to play : very likely he will 
scrawl a few lines, and then play during the remainder 
of the time. Now shew that boy how to set about his 
work, draw the first map with him, and you will have 
him ever after seeking to excel in map-drawing. Yet 
he is the same boy, in one case called an idle boy, and 
given bad marks, in the other called a clever boy. 
Where was the difference P In the teacher, not in the 
child. Idleness is generally industry wrongly directed. 
The boy is drawing caricatures instead of learning his 
lessons. Half an hour every day spent in drawing will 
perhaps cure this habit. 

Never give a punishment which really injures either 
mind or body. Never play tricks on a child, never 
deceive him, never deprive him of needftd food or rest. 
Nervous children are much sooner frightened than 
many people suppose ; a stem look will make many a 
weak child hang down its head for hours, and a sharp 
answer once given, will, for many days, prevent the 
child from bringing his troubles to his teacher. People 
who have not been timid themselves have not an idea of 
the suffering entailed upon weak and nervous children 
by sharp treatment. Mental wounds are not so easily 
cured as flesh wounds; and a child 'whose opening 
affections have not been met and responded to while he 
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was young, may bear the scars of the wounids thus- 
caused down to his latest hour. It is a very greai 
advantage to a grown person to be able to look back 
with pleasure on his childhood, and this can be done by 
no one who has been treated with harshness during his 
in£uicy. Children treated harshly, or, which oofmeB to 
nearly the same thing, who think themselyes so treated, 
are likely to grow up with a feeling of ill-will against 
thdr fellow-creatures in general ; whereas those whose 
childhood has expanded like an opening flower in the 
warm beams of home love, will be likely to go out into 
the world with pleasant and kind feelings towards those 
around them* Let us, then, beware of injuring a child 
in body or mind ; mischief may soon be done, and years 
of care and watchfolness will not be sufficient to regain 
it. A modem writer (the SrCY. William Amot) tells 
us of a doud having rested on all his childhood, because, 
when very young, some one gave him a shilling, and 
when he had taken it, he waa told that now he had 
taken the Queen^s shilling, and was bound to serve in 
the army. He had believed this lie to be the truth, and 
was made miserable in consequence ; and when, at last, 
he discovered the truth, a feeling of hatred arose against 
the man who had deceived him, and this feeling dwelt 
long in his mind, and extended itself to men in generaL 
We have all known people who seem, by their manners, 
to shew that they are mentally at war with society at 
general; often a close acquaintance with these people 
will shew us that during their years of infancy they 
learned, through some mis-management, to think them- 
selves ill-treated. When we think what an unfortunate 
defect is an awkward or suspicious manner, we ought, 
indeed, to be stirred up to see that we are doingnoti^Js^^ 
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whicli may eventually cause such a manner in the 
cliildren who are imder our care. 

Never punish in anger. If your own anger is great, 
it is much better to put oflF the infliction of the punish- 
ment till you are cool, lest you do mischief to the child 
in an unguarded moment. As a rule, do not slap 
children, and on no account strike them suddenly, or in 
a bad temper. Even if you are not cross they will 
probably think you are so, and only be stirred up to be 
the same ; and if they do obey in such a mood, it will 
not be in the spirit of obedience, which is the thing at 
which you are to aim. It requires a great deal of 
patience, love, and consideration to determine on the 
kind of punishment, and it requires a great deal of 
self-denial and resolution to carry out a punishment 
rightly. Many people are so weak and irresolute that 
they do not persevere in a punishment, and so have all 
the trouble of punishing over again. 

The next question to be answered is : What punish- 
m^it ought to be given P And to this we may give 
several answers. 

The punishment should be regulated by the nature of 
the oflFence ; and, as a general rule, let the graver moral 
offences be punished much more severely than the smaU 
faults of manners. 

The pimishment should be regulated by the character 
and age of the child. Some children would not object 
to sit in enforced idleness for five minutes, while to 
others it would be one of the most severe punishments 
that could be inflicted. 

Be very careful how you expose an offender before 
his companions. Exposure is the last resort. Shame 
is not to be cultivated. As we have remarked above, 
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that it is dangerous to cultivate fear, so it is very 
prejudicial to children to work upon their feeling of 
shame. The same shame which wiU keep a child from 
doing wrong when he is with those wlio see the shame 
of sin may, in a young, undisciplined mind, tend to 
make him ashamed of doing right when in the company 
ofthosewho laugh at goodness. It is always dangerous 
to turn a child's thoughts to what others think of him. 
We are all too prone to ask what our neighbours think 
of us, rather than what God thinks of us. 

Lecturing or scolding in public is very objectionable. 
Children who are popular in the little world of school 
are looked upon as heroes and heroines by their com- 
panions after having been scolded in public, and we 
should do nothing which wiU put the offender into the 
position of a hero or a martyr. Quiet, serious, expos- 
tulation and plain speaking, allusions to the Scriptures, 
making the child trace its own sin condenmed there,, 
are the best methods. It is of the greatest importance 
that faults]'should be pointed out when you are alone 
with the child. 

With very young children a slap, seriously given, on 
the hand or arm, is often the very best preventive of 
years of mischief, but it should be apparent that it is 
not done in anger. So with older children, there are 
no doubt rare occasions when parents may and ought to 
give corporal punishment, remembering that it is God's 
ordinance ; but it should be done by none but parents, 
or those deputed by them. 

Allow me here to remark that the neglect of corporal 
punishment is the ruin of some children. It is a subject 
I would fain have omitted from these pages altogether, 
and teachers must understand that corporal punishment 
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is not witliin the limits of their business^ but in some 
extreme cases, I should strongly recommend their 
giving up their young charge, as involving too heavy a 
responsibility, tmless the parents wiU chastise severely. 
Human depravity does occasionally show its very worst 
forms in children of all classes of society, and even in 
those who have been shielded from bad example. The 
vices to which I allude are lying, for the pleasure of 
deceiving oiiiers, without provocation ; cruelty to 
animals or to companions, the child evincing delight 
at having; produced suffering ; bad words persisted in 
after having been reproved; rebellion, when deliberately 
and persistently planned; a vile, unsubdued temper. 
All these faults, to which, perhaps, may be added 
greediness, when persevered in, are sure to be the ruin 
of the child in after years. They must be overcome. A 
child who causes suffering should be made to suffer 
sharp pain ; a greedy child should be fed on bread and 
water for half a day (this punishment will not injure 
him), a liar should be put ia solitary confinement, as 
being too bad for society ; for bad words and vile tem- 
per, I believe corporal punishment to be the best 
remedy. The necessity for punishing severely in these 
cases is a point on which I fear it is necessary to insist. 
Parents are not always aware to what vices and to what 
awftd ruin the children thus guilty are hastening, and 
what years of anguish they are preparing for themselves 
by neglecting to chastise. TJnconquered tempers lead 
to insanity, and criminal maniacs are often those whose 
infancy has been too much indulged, that is to say, their 
infantine faults have not been corrected. We must not 
excuse ourselves by saying that the fault has been 
corrected, but is persisted in, therefore we can do 
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nothing. On the contrary, the fault must be corrected, 
even at the expense of a pause in the child's general 
education. Think that the whole of the child's fixture, 
and his eternal welfare depend on these feults being 
eradicated. Let him miss a reading lesson, or a music 
lesson, that is not of much consequence, his soul is all- 
important. 

Cleptomania, or the mania for stealing, might be 
cured when the child is very yoimg by tying up the 
child's hands. 

Solitary confinement is the best cure for some char- 
acters, but children should not be put in the dark, nor 
in too cold a room. Some characters will not bear 
solitary confinement under any circumstances, but to 
others it pulls up by the roots the cause of all the 
mischief, for aU they want is notoriety. 

Do not laugh about having been naughty yourself 
when you were a chfld. Wrong is wrong and right is 
right, even in a child. " Even a child is known by his 
doings, whether his work be pure and whether it be 
right." If you did wrong when you were young, you 
should be too much ashamed of it to laugh at it, and 
'children have so many faults of their own that surely 
we need not teach them others into which they may not 
yet have fallen. The faults of children are not laugh- 
able matters, and we should remember that every fault 
committed, though God have forgiven us its guilt, 
leaves such a scar upon our souls that we can never rise 
to the same elevation of character that would have been 
in our power if we had not committed it. 

Correction for petty faults should follow immediatelyi 
if possible. Exceptions sometimes occur, however. A 
governess who cannot correct faults at table in presenoa 
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of the parents, may point them out to her pupils as 
soon as the meal is over, when they are alone with her. 
Never correct to-day for a fault committed some days 
ago. Do not bring up old faults. Let bygones be by- 
gones. K a fault was passed over last week, and ypu 
see it renewed, and make up your mind to correct it, do 
not bring up the past, but correct for the present fault. 
Do not taunt children by reminding them how often 
they fail. Lead them to observe that themselves ; lead 
them to discover their own frailty, their own helpless- 
ness in the struggle with evil, not as an excuse for 
faults, but to shew them how bad the tree must be 
which brings forth such bad fruits. Such heart to 
heart conversations axe precious seed times, when you 
may lead the little one to ** the fountain open for sin 
and uncleanness.'' • 
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CHAPTER V. 

SECOND PERIOD OF EDUCATION. 

Wb now pass on to the consideration of the second 
period of education, whicli extends over what may 
properly be called childhood, from the end of infancy to 
the beginning of youth : or we may say approximately, 
from the age of seven to that of fourteen. Of coxirse, 
the exact age at which this period begins and ends 
varies with various children ; some enter it at six and 
leave it at twelve, while others are still infants at eight, 
and children at sixteen. We may know whether child- 
ren have quitted infancy by the physical characteristics 
already mentioned : the enlargement of the brain, and 
consequent loss of the milk teeth, and also by the develop- 
ment of the memory, the imagination and the reason. 
The memory no longer finds itself too weak to retain 
conceptions, nor the imagination to combine them : the 
little ones wfll often be heard telling one another long, 
connected stories ; and they will also often reason out 
their own cause in a long and well-connected argument, 
at times, rather to the dismay of their betters. Even 
judgment, the latest developed of all the facultiesi 
which seems, in some cases, never to be developed at 
all, occasionally steps into the lists and begs for a 
hearing. The second period of childhood is certainly 
not the least interesting; the children have all the 
freshness of infancy with more than its sense. Thiey 
can join in the conversation of grown people more easily 
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than they could before, and their individual tempera- 
ments begin to appear in a stronger light that they did. 
This is a most important period in the lives of child- 
ren. With many children, it represents the whole of 
the leisure and opportunity for learning which they will 
ever possess. Many boys and girls at fourteen or fifteen, 
and among our labouring classes, many even younger, 
have to engage in the active business of life : and then," 
nearly all their chance of self-improvement is at an end. 
And in cases where happier circumstances allow of a 
more prolonged period of study, it should be remem- 
bered that the third period of education is a period of 
self education., and that, with guidance and help from 
others, learning ought, at that time, to be acquired by 
the exertions of the young people themselves. The 
youth or girl has to work hard, and to work alone : they 
ought to be capable of such abstraction as to fix their 
attention entirely on the matter in hmd, wi .h&ViQ 
developed such a love of knowledge as to carry them 
through the drudgery of solitary study. The use of the 
second period is to develope, in the child, the qualities 
necessary for carrying on the real studies of the third. 
Take a case in which the second period has not been 
properly used, and you wOl see how impossible it is to 
make good, in the third, the time which has been 
wasted. Parents often send a daughter to a finishing 
school for a year, or perhaps for less, expecting the 
girl to be turned out proficient in music, drawing, 
singing, French, German, and English. But the girl 
has never been trained in habits of attention, punc- 
tuality, and order : she cannot pass easily from one 
employment to another, or work quietly and steadily 
when alone. The consequence is, that the first iew 
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montlis at school are almost lost. She has been used to 
loiter^ to play, to chatter, and now it seems to her the 
greatest hardship to have to pass from the geography 
lesson to the piano without a quarter of an hour to loiter 
in between, or to have only a few minutes allowed for 
putting on hat, jacket, and boots for the daily walk. A 
habit of wasting time has been formed, and in a family 
there are many more opportunities of indulging this 
weakness than in a school ; she cannot bear work, and 
so she wastes a little more time in fretting, and in 
writing home discontented letters, which, it is to be 
hoped, the parents may take at their true worth. But 
even should she work very steadily, with the best 
intentions in the world, it would be perfectly impossible 
to her, with a mind untrained by previous study, to 
accomplish the work before her ; for she will not know 
how to think — that is, to reason clearly and consecu- 
tively. The time allowed is not really sufficient for a 
good education ; a foreign language in itself requires 
years of labour ; music, in order to acquire any amount 
of proficiency, needs many hours practice in the week ; 
and besides this, there is aU the general knowledge 
comprised under the name of English, to be acquired, 
which a wise teacher will value more highly, as a means 
of education, than all the rest. The girl will, therefore, 
be positively unable to profit by expensive masters and 
teachers if the previous years have been wasted : and 
the same is the case with a boy, though in a different 
way. If the period of childhood has been left unused, 
his difficulty in acquiring habits of study at school wiU 
be greatly increased ; from the large amount of time 
given to the study of the classics and mathematics, 
large fields of general knowledge will remain closed to 
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liis view ; and wlien once tlie business of life begins^ lie 
will only be able to devote stray moments of spare time 
to the acquisition of fresh learning. 

The second period of education is that which falls 
miDst frequently to the lot of the governess. The years 
of infancy are often passed in the nursery, the years of 
youth at school ; but the training of boys below the 
age of ten, and of girls between the ages of eight and 
fifteen almost always falls to her. ISTow, it is a great 
point for a teacher to see her work clearly before her ; 
and it woidd be no slight advantage to parents to have 
clearly marked out, in their own minds, the plan which 
they wish to be carried out for the welfare of the child 
during this period of his life. It would prevent much 
disappointment and uiseless regrets, when a boy has to go 
to school, if the parents and governess coidd feel that, in 
spite of bad health, wayward temper, and unpropitious 
circumstances, they had all struggled to do their best, 
and to make the best use of the time they had had for 
home teaching. A plan set before us, however impos- 
sible we may find it fully to carry it out, will serve us, 
at least, as a guide in our dealings with the children we 
have to teach. 

Few parents have no plan whatever in the education 
of their children ; most wish their boys to learn arith- 
metic and Latin, and their girls to know French and 
music. The boy is to learn arithmetic because he 
cannot get through the world without it, and Latin 
because he cannot pass for educated among his con- 
temporaries imless he has learnt something of it. 

At first sight, there appears in all this much of foolish 
bowing to custom ; but, as in many other cases, we shall 
find that Custom, though not a goddess to be worshipped. 
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18 yet a being to be in some degree reverenced ; and 
those wlio educate their children upon some fancy of 
their own do not, generally speaking, turn them out 
wiser or more useM men than others educated in an 
ordinary way, though far more thought and intelligence 
may have been brought to bear upon their education. 
The &/Gt is, that none but theorists can afford to despise 
public opinion, and the' combined wisdom of ordinary 
people is likely to be better grounded than the solitary 
opinion of one. Of course, there are cases in which the 
reverse is the fact, but these are rare; and " vox populi, 
vox Dei " is only the hyperbolical expression of this 
truth. The question of a classical education need not 
be discussed here ; but it seems as though the beauty 
«nd regularity of Greek and Latin literature supplied a 
missing element in our British nature, and that the 
time is by no means lost which is (in moderation) 
eoqpended upon it. 

But to return to our plan : we shall be more likely to 
have a good idea of it if we consider what it is well that 
a child should know and be able to do at the age of 
fourteen. A girl (since boys of that age are out of the 
hands of the governess) ought to have a fair general 
knowledge of geography and history and arithmetic, to 
be able to write fairly, to spell well, and to express 
herself clearly in her own language ; she ought, if 
possible, also to be able to make herself imderstood in 
one foreign tongue. Music and drawing ought also to 
have been begun, but to what extent they have been 
carried at the age of fourteen will depend upon the 
natural taste of the pupiL This work ought also, by aU 
means, if accomplished, to have been so without injury 
to the health of the girl ; every particle of kno^rkd^ 
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gained at the expense of her health is so much actual 
injury to her. Nor do these outward attainments repre- 
sent all that the intelligent educator will desire to see. 
She will look into the girl's mind, and expect to see 
there imagination, memory, reason, and incipient judg- 
ment in a fair state of training and development, strong 
points guided and restrained, weak ones exercised and 
strengthened. She will have a two-fold standard by 
which to judge : the training of the child's mind in all 
its faculties on the one hand, and on the other hand her 
attainment of that degree of relative knowledge which 
is to enable her to meet with her contemporaries as their 
equal. These aims often act as a balance to one another ; 
indeed, many parents and teachers are unconsciously 
swayed by both motives ; the first represents the theory 
of a good education, the second the deference accorded 
to custom. 

Of custom in education we have already spoken, but 
one word must be said about that blind worship of it, 
or rather of the " Qu'en dira-t-on ?" which is the ruling 
idea of so many people in education. A mother once 
interrupted the governess of her Httle girl of nine 
years old, who was learning the geography of Palestine, 
with — "What will people say if my child does not 
know where "Wiesbaden is ?" The lady had, probably, 
no very distinct idea of the meaning of her remark, as 
it implied, if fully carried out, that a child of nine 
ought to have not only an acquaintance with the countries 
and chief towns of Europe, but also of the fashionable 
German baths. Another lady hears that Mrs. B's child- 
ren are educated according to a particular system, and 
immediately wishes her own to be taught in the same 
way, ignorant that what may suit one family may by no 
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means suit another. And perhaps the most foolish^ 
though^ let us hope the least common^ weakness of this 
kindy is that which makes parents anxious to force their 
children into the society of those of higher rank than 
themselves, thus drawing the pomps and vanities and 
ambitions of the world upon those who, by their tender 
age, ought to be protected and shielded from such 
temptation. 

Our plan, therefore, must be one which, if followed, 
will bring us to the desired result ; perhaps the following 
chapters may enable the teacher of children to form 
some feasible 'plan adapted to their circumstances, tastes 
and necessities. But above all, let us remember that a 
misuse of this period is sure to tell injuriously upon the 
rest of a person's life, while a good use of it strengthens 
his character, and gives him a vantage-ground he can 
never lose — ^riches which no one can take away ; it makes 
him independent, in some measure, of outward circum- 
stances, while it enables him to make the best use of the 
favourable ones which may faU to his lot ; it gives him 
power to struggle against adverse circumstances, and 
eventually, with God's help, to overcome them. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 



We have spoken^ in the last chapter, of the necessity 
for combining a conyentional with a real education. 
Now of course this pre-supposes a considerable amount 
of learning effected in the course of the day ; and as it 
would be by no means desirable that our children should 
always be learning, we must consider how to arrange 
the hours of lessons so that they may alternate with 
hours of play, and neither mind nor body may be 
wearied. 

First of all, we cannot allow that doing nothing for 
any part of the day is a necessity, except to invalids. 
A healthy child finds, in change of work, far more rest 
than in wearisome idleness ; what is injurious, is a too 
long continuance at the same work, whether it be mental 
or physical labour. Just as when you carry a weight 
on one arm, you find relief in shifting it to the other : 
and as after a long walk you can rest your legs and 
use your hands, so it is with our minds. A game of 
chess will rest us after reading for an hour ; a problem 
of arithmetic will rest us after learning poetry. The 
chess and the sum employ our reasoning powers, whereas 
the reading and the poetry have probably exercised our 
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imagination. If we take advantage of this teufSt, and 
alternate mental with physical exercise of various kinds, 
we shall find that our pupils can accomplish a much 
larger amoimt of work than otherwise, not only with no 
injury, but with positive advantage to themselves, both 
physical and mental. 

With respect to the physical education of boys, few 
remarks are needed; the only thing to be noticed is, 
that the desire to get them out of the way often leads 
the governess to give them a great deal more time for 
play than is either necessary or desirable, and habits of 
idleness and quarrelling are the sure consequence of 
allowing more hours for play than the children have 
energy to fill up. "With little children, indeed, the rule 
is play, the exception work ; but as they grow older the 
hours of work are to be broken by the play hours, and 
these are beneficial in proportion as they break into the 
hours of hard study. If one afternoon in the week is 
a half-holiday, let it be definitely occupied with a long 
excursion, a drive, or a game such as prisoner's bass in 
winter, and croquet in summer, in which both brothers 
and sisters can take part ; but do not leave the children 
to amuse themselves for a whole afternoon with nothing 
to do. Otherwise you will be sure to find that one has 
caught cold by sitting on damp grass, that another has 
been quarrelsome, or got into mischief for lack of better 
employment, and trouble and punishment are an unde- 
sirable ending for a holiday. 

Do not torment boys with commands that they cannot 
obey, such as telling them not to soil or tear their 
clothes while climbing and romping. Wise parents will 
give their boys old and imspoilable clothes for these 
purposes, and then encourage them to dimb trees and 
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leap ditches to their hearts' content ; and of course they 
would understand that such feats were not to be 
attempted when arrayed in their best. In a town, a 
boy must learn to use his muscles by means of a gym- 
nasium ; every child should learn to climb if he cannot 
do so by nature. 

But when we come to the physical education of girls 
the case is different. There are more difficulties in the 
way of proper exercise for girls than there are for boys; 
we see more girls than boys who stoop, grow crooked, 
and have a curve in the spine. Some girls become 
crooked from over-much riding, others from stooping 
over their writing, and a large number from indulging 
a lounging habit of neither standing, sitting, nor lying 
straight. But you will see girls stoop who have never 
been allowed to get into any of these habits, who are 
constantly reproved for stooping, and who spend far too 
little time over their lessons to cast the blame upon 
them. What has caused this ? 

I believe that, as a general rule, you will find that it 
is the constant reproof which has augmented the original 
evil, caused by weakness of muscles during the period 
of the child's growth, and produced stooping. Constant 
lecturing for any bad habit, but especially for any 
physical one, does no good to the girl. It irritates her, 
and sends her thoughts back upon herself; and irri- 
tability and self-consciousness are the two things which, 
above aU others, are certain to make a girl stoop. It 
may seem a startling assertion, but it it a true one, that 
the moral atmosphere in which a girl lives has an 
immense influence upon her figure. Self-respect will 
make her hold her head up ; wounded self-esteem wiU 
make her hang it down. If she lives in a cheer^, 
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bright moral atmosphere^ if her upturned face meets 
ynih a kindly and loving smile from tliose whom ahe 
respects and upon whom her happiness depends, she will 
not be likely to hold her face down for long together. 
But some parents are so extremely anxious that their 
daughters should be perfect, that every small failing 
calls forth a reprimand: now the chHd is selfish, now 
she is awkward, now rough, and bye-and-bye thought- 
less. The child's attention is, in consequence, always 
directed to herself; she is always led to the consideration 
of her own defects, besides becoming nervous through 
dread of your faidt-finding, and but too apt to reflect in 
her face the frown on yours. " My dear child, when 
will you learn to think of others ? when will you be less 
thoughtless P why are you so careless?" Natural 
though it may be to give utterance to our own feelings 
thus, we must remember that this is the very worst 
thing for the child; they make her think that you 
despair of her, and she will, consequently, despair of 
herself. She will also think herself iU-used, and fed, 
perhaps not unnaturally, that you under-rate her merits. 
While this is her usual state of mind, she can hardly be 
expected to hold up her head, imless she is either very 
careless or very bold, neither of which you woidd wish 
her to be. 

It is best to make your pupil understand that after 
having been spoken to once, or at most twice, about 
holding herself well, you will require her to lie flat 
on the floor for a quarter of an hour. 

As a rule, remember that it is an entire mistake to 
think that you must use some extraordinary means to 
give your pupils good figures ; they will naturally grow 
up straight and erect imless hindrances are put in their 
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way sacli as over-mucli book-work, insufficient exercise 
and fresh air, and the like. Some people have very 
curious ideas of cause and effect in this matter. They 
see, for instance, the tall, erect figures of west-coimtry 
girls carrying milk pails upon their heads, and in order 
to imitate them, they set their girls to walk a certain 
number of times up and down the school-room carrying 
books on their heads, supposing that, by this process, 
their figures will grow like those of their models. They 
entirely forget that the girl, whose figure they admire, 
does not put the burden on her head to make herself 
straight, but because her strong back, already straight, 
finds it the easiest way to carry it, and that which has 
made her back strong is not the carrying of burdens on 
her head, but the fresh air, and the free out-of-door life 
she has always lived. Give your girls plenty of freedom 
and out-door life, and it will do much more to brace 
their muscles and strengthen their backs than any 
amount of aimless walking up and down the school- 
room with a book on their heads. 

One great principle to be borne in mind in aJl physical 
exercise is, that it should be pleasant in itself, and 
enjoyed by the person using it. Of course, this cannot 
be when exercise is ordered by the surgeon as a remedy 
for disease which has already shown itself; in that case, 
it must be taken like medicine, as a simple act of 
obedience on the part of the child. But in other cases, 
the pleasantest exercise is always the most healthy. It 
does girls imder fourteen, for instance, the greatest 
possible good to play and romp with their brothers ; 
the mental refinement, which is one of the most desirable 
qualities of womanhood, wiU not be interfered with, and 
the time is past for discerning refinement in wea)^: 
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muscles, small waists, and pale &ces. Befinement i» 
the effect of good taste, self-respect, and consideration 
for the feelings of others ; and the slang words which 
some girls leam from their brothers are not necessarfly 
consequent upon their developing a free use of their 
muscles. Slang words should most decidedly be for- 
bidden, and brothers shoidd be taught more respect for 
their sisters than to teach them undesirable expressions. 
The best thing we can do for the physical exercise of 
our pupils is to give an aim to their games : make them 
run races, pky at cricket, croquet, battledore, skipping, 
jumping over bars, swinging, hide and seek, oranges and 
lemons, &c. If they are in the country, let them have 
gardens, rake, plant, water, gather fruit, shell peas, top 
and tail gooseberries, cut off dead flowers, make hay, 
feed chickens, ride, practice archery — do anything, in 
fiujt, which will provide an incentive to out-of-door 
exercise. The best gymnasiiun in the world is a poor 
substitute for such natural exercise as this. Look at 
the &ces of a party of children who are making a 
private rockery of their own ; some are dragging stones, 
others are filling barrows with earili, another is water- 
ing, another planting roots ; look at the merry faceef, 
listen to the glad ring of laughter ; they are under the 
direction of a bright-faced governess, as enthusiastic as 
the children, who hushes the incipient quarrel, and 
whose quiet fun is echoed by a peal of merriment from 
all. They mean to surprise their father when he comes 
home, or their mother on her birthday. There is more 
health of body and mind, more happiness for future 
years laid up in a few hours of such occupation, than in 
all the gymnastics and calisthenics ever invented. All 
the muscles are called into vigorous and pleasurable 
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action^ no one is tired till the work is done, and they 
sleep soundly when night comes. 

Many parents and teachers, however, who live in a 
town, have no alternative between the house, the street, 
and the park. The walk soon ceases to please, even the 
variety of people, horses, and carriages they meet ceases, 
after a time, to amuse; the gymnasium and the dancing 
class, both expensive, both presenting examples of 
physical exercise not accompanied with fun and pleasure, 
in a measure take the place of natural exercise. I would 
suggest that some of the money spent upon these forced 
exercises should go towards making excursions into the 
real country, stopping for some hours at an out of the 
way station, getting up games and a picnic. Country 
exercise is calculated to make delicate children strong, 
while town life is apt to make strong ones delicate. 

Every governess, however, ought to be able to teach 
her pupil the ordinary calisthenic exercises. They form 
an advantageous break in the morning lessons, and 
should be practised every day in winter for a quarter 
of an hour, or more, and also on wet days in summer. 

I would also say one word about the daily constitu- 
tional walk, which mothers generally impose on their 
daughters. If the father or mother can accompany 
them, the walk will probably be enjoyed ; but if the 
children walk only with the governess, who is often 
fagged by the lessons, the walk soon becomes dull and 
insipid, and does the children but little good. When 
the girls are at school, in such a place as Brighton, for 
instance, the case is worse still. The daily walk along 
the Eing's Boad becomes adaily penance to both teachers 
and children ; and the parents who so sternly demand 
its performance would probably relent if they had to 
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sliare in it themselves. The head of the school^ did she 
wish it, would not dare to let the girls off from this 
penance. Were the school provided with a good garden 
it would be an ioimense relief; but small schools are 
the most sought after, and a small school cannot pay for 
the rent of a garden. So there is nothing for it but to 
send the girls out two and two or three and three, 
teachers behind, keeping watch and guard. Would 
any grown-up person enjoy this most imnatural way 
of taking exercise P 

The chief thing to think of in taking exercise is the 
strengthening of the child in every way. Much in the 
general education of girls tends to weaken their bodies, 
and it must be our constant endeavour to counteract 
this tendency. And the governess ought to be the 
leader of the mirth and fun of play-hours, imless the 
mother or elder sister can undertake the office. This is 
of such consequence that it would be better for the 
governess to teach less, than so to exhaust herself in 
teaching as to have no strength left for play. But 
teachers who are still young and in good health can 
take a great deal of exercise with their pupils if they 
choose to do so, and their own health will be much 
benefited. They need not be afraid of lowering their 
dignity ; the children will love and respect them much 
more for having them for constant companions, and they 
will see that their teachers are their superiors in other 
things besides book-learning. Your presence in the 
play-hours will also give you the opportxmity of under- 
standing the character of the children &r better thaa if 
you only see them in school-time. I have often observed 
that girls who wiU mope and lounge about reading 
story-books and doing fancy-work all the recreation 
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hour will be encouraged to exert tiiemselves in runnings 
jumping, and taking plenty of exercise when under the 
eye of their teacher. Instead of scolding the girl 
because she does not run, take her by the hand and 
run with her. 

Let the girls go on as long as possible joining in 
the games with their brothers; the elegance we wish 
for in their figures will be much more easily acquired 
after their muscles have been developed, and have^ 
gaiaed their natural strength. "No girl can be anything 
but awkward until her muscles have acquired sufficient 
strength to hold up her body. Best and exercise, in 
healthfal alternation, will keep most figures straight, 
and if more is needed, a skilful surgeon should be at 
once consulted, and his directions strictly carried out. . 

It is important that part of the school-hours should 
be allotted every day to lessons given from the black- 
board. This method of teaching possesses the inestim* 
able advantage of keeping the children, during that 
time, in a natural position, sitting at ease on their 
chairs, their heads naturally raised to look at the black- 
board and the teacher. Contrast this position with that 
of children who are bending their backs, contracting 
their chests, and sending all the blood into their heads 
while attempting to get some pages of geography and 
history by heart. But we must wait for a future 
chapter to describe the method of doing this. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ARITHMETIC. 



A CHILD^ on leaving the period of infancy for that of 
childhood, may, under favourable circumstances, imder- 
stand numeration well, and know fairly the addition 
and subtraction tables. If he has mastered the 
multiplication table, so much the better, but this is 
hardly to be expected. The division table is not likely 
to be thoroughly known at present ; this he must learn, 
and all his tables must be repeated every day until they 
ate known by heart, backwards and forwards, in their 
proper order and at random. At this period of a child's 
life, twenty minutes a-day ought to be devoted to the 
repetition of the four tables, especially the more difficult 
pai'ts of them ; it is of no use to scold a child for not 
knowing them, you must teach them imremittingly until 
he does so. If his memory fails him, let him find out 
by addition, or subtraction, what the number ought to 
be ; if he does not know 7 times 8, let him add 7 to 
7 times 7, and, lest the discovered number should slip 
from his memory, let him repeat it every day, more 
than once, till it is firmly fixed there. The difficulty 
many children experience in remembering their tables 
and the weights and measures arises entirely from a 
want of sufficient repetition* Let them repeat them 
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twice a-day until they know them tolerably, when once 
a-day will be sufficient. You will find that in proportion 
as the child knows them will be his pleasure in repeating 
them ; therefore do not burden his mind with many new 
figures at a time, but give him a few new, and many old 
ones to repeat. It is of great advantage if there are 
enough children of the same age to repeat the tables in 
class, simultaneously and in turns, in order and at 
random; it is better not to make them take places if 
you can find out any other way of making them learn. 
If one child in the class persists in giving wrong 
answers, or no answer, question him alone, or (in case of 
perverse naughtiness) make him write out the whole 
table many times over while the others are at play. 
Perhaps you may discover that the fault is want of 
power, rather than want of will : in this case, remove 
him from the class into a lower one, or else give him 
separate teaching to enable him to cope with the class. 

I would here notice a very excellent system which I 
have seen employed on the continent, and which has for 
its object making children ready with their arithmetical 
tables. 

This system is based upon the fact that, as the number 
of digits is limited, there is only a limited number of 
combinations possible. You can only add 9 to 9 
different figures, or to 10, if you include 0, which is 
really the negation of adding, and means that you are 
to leave the figure as it is. All possible combinations 
with 9 being known, you have only 8 new combinations 
to learn with the figure 8, as you will see by the 
following table : — 
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^""^^le iiH^^*^'"'^ j 1 + 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0...10 
TTiere^^9newcombmatioiiB j g ^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0... 9 
ThereM^Snewcombinatioiis j 3 ^ 345^ g ^ g^ ^ ^ g 
There^^ 7 new combinations j ^ ^ ^ 5 g^ ^^ g^ ^^ ^ ^^ .^ 

There«re6newcomliinations| 5 ^ 5 g 7 g 9 ^ ^ g 

There are 5 new combinations ) g ^ 6 7 8 9 0... 5 

with 6 ) 

Theie are 4 new combinations I ij . 7 8 9 0... 4 

with 7 > ^ 

TlftBre are 3 new combinations ) q • ft q n ^ 

'.iflis r* 8,9,0... 3 

There are 2 new combinations I 9 . 9 q... 2 

with 9 ) 

Yoaplaoe two (Ks together to) . q_ 1 

illiislrate their want of power ( 

So that, even reckoning the O's, yon can only combine 
the digits in conples in 55 different ways, and, if you 
do not connt the 0*s, in 45 different ways. K you wish 
to combine three different figures, as 2, 4, 7, yon mnst 
mentally combine them in couples. You join 2 to 4, 
and then join 6 to 7. So that, all addition consists in 
adding couples of figures together. A little thought 
will also conyince you that in adding together the 
higher numbers, you are only repeating the primitive 
operation of combining couples. K you add 37 to 29 
you add, first, 7 to 9 = 16; then 3, 2, and 1 = 6; 
answer 66. The way in which these facts are brought 
to bear on the teaching of arithmetic is the following. 
A table is made as foUows : — 
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In this table, each square contains the couples of figures to be 
added ; the totals are not given, because the child is to find them 
out. 

This table is put on the blackboard, or else each child 

maybe required to make a copy and keep it before him. 

It will be perceived, on examination, that it contains all 

the possible combinations of the ten digits. Of which we 

were speaking above. Each child reads the first line 

thus: 2, 7, 9; 1, 2, 3; 1, 3, 4; 4, 4, 8, &c., mentally 

finding the total while he is pronouncing the names of 

the figures. It is essential that the pupils should speak 

tolerably quickly, and should not be allowed to hesitate 

or to drawl ; and they should never put in the words 

and and are ; they should not say, "two and seven are 

nine," but "two, seven, nine." When the pupils know 

the first line perfectly, they may go on to the second. 

When the whole table is known, then you must require 

the totals alone of the little addition sums to be said, 

that is to say, that as you draw your pointer along the 

top row, the pupil must say : 9, 3, 4, 8, 6, 8, 10, 12, 6, as 

fast as if the numbers were written before his eyes. 
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Yon can vary this table by pntting the top of eacb 
conple of fignres at the bottom, and then go through 
the same process as above. When the child knows the 
table perfectly, then desire him to suppose the figure 1 
written on the left hand side of the top figure of each 
couple, and tell what the answers would be were such 
the case. The totals of the first line would then read 
thus : 19, 13, 14, 18, 16, 18, 20, 22, 16. Lead the 
chfldren to observe that the units remain unchanged 
from the former operation. Let them go through the 
same process, imagining that they see a 2 on the left 
of each top figure ; the totals will then be 29, 23, 24, 
28, 26, 28, 30, 32, 26, and the imits remain imchanged. 
Place 3, 4, 5, &c., successively at the left of the top 

' figures in aU the rows. The children must repeat the 
answers as quickly as if they were reading them ; they 
must never be allowed to coimt upon their fingers, and 
never allowed to write the answers. It requires some 
time and constant practise to get the children to answer 
correctly, but it is an exercise they like very much, if 
not fatigued over it, and it is most useful to them in 
after-life. They come to associate the couples of figures 
with their totals so closely, that a mistake in a long 
addition becomes scarcely possible. A little thought 

, will convince you that the same plan may be pursued 
in teaching subtraction. Place a 1 before each top 
figure of the couples in the first line and take the 
bottom figures away ; your answers will be 5, 9, 8, 10, 6, 
6, 10, 6, 10. Applied to multiplication the same table 
is invaluable, all possible combinations being presented, 
and instead of saying twice 7 are 14, twice 1 are 2, &c., 
let the child at once give the products of the couples in 
the first line of squares, thus : 14, 2, 3, 16, 5, 12, 25, 
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32, 9. Again, divide the bottom figures by the top and 
give the answers at sight. The teacher must, however, 
be careM not to pass to one table before the preceding 
is really known. ' 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, that the exercise we 
have been describing must be given to those children 
only who have leamt their tables, and who know how 
these are constructed. Its object is to give readiness in 
counting. It is preferable to the usual plan of ques- 
tioning on the tables, as insuring a much more rapid 
operation of the mind. The moment the figures to be 
added or multiplied are presented to the eye, the answer 
must be given without hesitation. 

But the repetition of the tables, though very im- 
portant, is not by any means aU that we have to do 
with arithmetic. Our chief object in teaching that 
science, besides its usefulness in life, is its development 
of the reasoning faculty of the child. We have before 
said that the child ought not to be made to repeat that 
5 and 2 make 7 until he understands and can demon- 
strate it by adding 2 balls to 5, and finding that they 
make 7 ; neither should he repeat that 5 x 4=20, until 
he understands that 4 bags each filled with 6 marbles 
together contain 20. In the same way he should learn 
the division table : he should understand that when 12 
apples are divided among 6 children, each will receive 
2 ; and, having once understood this, he repeats daily, 
sixes into twelve, two. An example in the rule of 
borrowing in subtraction may be shown by the help of 
objects, provided that you teach your children upon the 
modem system, adopted in our national schools and in 
use abroad ; I mean that in which you pay back the 
borrowed number by deducting it from the upper line 
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of figures^ not by adding it to the under Kne, as used to 

be the custom. Put two shillings and six pennies before 

them ; tell them to subtract ninepence ; they will 

readily imderstand that you must break up one of the 

shillings in order to take out the threepence that; you 

want^ and that therefore, instead of two shillings, you 

will have but one shilling left. It is not always possible 

to give such an explanation as this at the beginning of 

a new rule; and with some children it is necessary to 

teach the rule before pointing out the principle on which 

it is grounded ; but we must never stop short at the 

rule, as a rule, the principle of which is not understood, 

is sure to be forgotten. The very best way of teaching 

arithmetic is so to explain and develope the principles 

that the children find out the rules for themselves ; for 

there is no arithmetical rule that is not grounded on a 

pfmcipie. 

As an example of this teaching let us take a sum in 

long multiplication. 4562 is to be multiplied by 263. 

Now, in this kind of sum we are taught to begin writing 

the product of each multiplier under the preceding one, 

but one place to the left. The reason of this rule is 

obvious, and it is not a bad plan to allow a child to work 

it out for himself thnis. He has learnt numeration, and 

a little thought will convince him that 4562 multiplied 

by 263 is the same as 4562 multiplied by 200, by 60, 

and by 3. Let him do each of these sums separately^ 

thus: ' ' 

4562 4562 4562 

200 60 3 



Q12400 273720 13686 

and add the answers together as they stand. Th^i 
show him that in what he has done there is a consider- 
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able waste of figures, and that if he merely writes 
the products one under the other, without repeating the 
multiplicand and the multiplier, the effect will stand 
thus; — 

4562 
263 



13686 
273720 
912400 



1199806 
and it is a good thing to let the child continue for some 
time writing these sums in this way. When you finally 
teach him to leave out the cipher to the right, because 
it is not wanted, let him still show you that he 
thoroughly understands the principle on which the sum 
is worked by beginning with the hundreds or the tens, 
instead of the units, and adding the ciphers as at the 
beginning. These various ways of writing the same 
sum may be also used as proofs of the correctness of its 
working in the ordinary way. 

As : 4562 X 263, beginning with the himdreds — 

4562 
263 

9124 
27372 
13686 



1199806 

Beginning with the tens — 

4562 

263 



27372 

13686 
9124 

1199806 
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There is a great deal to learn about the principle 
connected with the rule of division, which rule at first 
sight appears sufficiently abstruse. The reason we 
begin by dividing the higher values appears obvious 
when we consider that in mental operations we natur- 
ally do so. If we have to divide a sum of money 
consisting of pounds, shillings and pence between a 
certain number of people, we should first divide the 
pounds ; those which are over we naturally convert into 
shillings, which we again divide equally ; and the same 
process goes on with the pence. On the same principle 
a simi in long division is done. Take the reverse of the 
multiplication sum given above : 1199806 -^ 263. First 
we have to find out how many times 263 is contained in 
1199000 ; the answer will be 4000 times, with a 
remainder ; to this remainder we add the rest of the 
dividend, and divide again the dividend thus formed ; 
we repeat the operation till the sum is finished, when, 
were it written out fully, the whole sum would appear 
thus — 

I. 263)1199806(4000 I. quotient. 

1052000 500 II. „ 

60 III. „ 



II. 263)147806 2 IV. 

131500- 



>> 



in. 263)16306 

15780 



4562 Total. 



IV. 263) 526 

526 



It is as well to let the child work out his division 
sums in this way for some time after he has learnt long 
division ; for the rule is a complicated one, and a reid 
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bugbear to some children. And before the long division 
rule is begun, the children should be practised in doing 
short division sums on the plan of long division, thus : 
62782,- 4. 

I. 4)62782(10000 I. quotient. 
40000 5000 II. 
600 III. 



II. 4)22782 90 IV. 

20000 6 V. 

m. 4)2782 16695 Total. 

2400 



n 



IV. 4)382 

360 

V. 4)22 

20 

"2 ^ 

Let me ask you to pause for a moment and to see how 
much of the right teaching of the four rules of arith- 
metic depends upon a proper understanding of the rules 
of numeration, just as that of reading does upon a 
knowledge of letters and syllables. Therefore, spare no 
pains in teaching numeration thoroughly. Give also 
some knowledge of decimal notation and numeration. 
In those countries where the decimal coinage and 
weights and measures are used, all children are taught 
decimal numeration at the same time as they learn that 
of whole numbers, and the advantage is very great. 

But do not waste too much time, as is often done, over 
red.uction, and the weights and measures ; these kinds 
of sums are perfectly useless to most people, while, the 
principle of them once understood, they are most unin- 
teresting both to teacher and pupil* When the four 
rules are mastered, a lai'ge number of miscellaneous 
sums should be given to the child, for him to disoover 
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which of the four rules applies to the given sum. It 
must be one oi* the other, for in every problem you 
either multiply, add, divide or subtract, there is nothing 
else to be done. Among these the child should have 
some in what is generally called proportion, but which 
ought to be worked out from "first principles.*' If well 
chosen, many of these sums can be done without a 
knowledge of fractions like the following : — If 61bs. cost 
10s., how much will 61bs. cost P It is done in this way ; 
If 51bs. cost 10s., lib. will be 5 times less than 10s., 
which is 2s., and 61bs. wiQ cost 6 times 2, 12s. Again, 
If 6 men can dig a diteh in 20 days, in how many days 
will 10 men dig it in ? Answer, If 6 men dig it 20 
(days, 1 man will be 6 times as long, or 6 x 20 = 100 
days, and 10 will dig it in 10 times less than one, or 
100 -r 10 =10 days. Once more, if £2 will keep a 
horse for two weeks, for how long will £6 keep it P 
Answer, If £2 keep it for two weeks, £1 will keep it 
one week, and £6 will keep it for six times as long or 
six weeks. 

These simis are most useful, and wiU prepare the way 
for fractions. They should be followed up by carefully 
qiiestioning children on the relative value of numbers, 
asking such questions as the following : Give me the 
I of 24, of 48, the J of 20, the ^ of 18, the | of 18. 
You should thus train the children to omderstand the 
relative value of numbers, their ratio, and the propor- 
tion between them. If you continue thus, step by step, 
you will be able to make the study of fractions easy and 
pleasant, instead of a terror as it often is.* 

* One of the best books for the commencement of fractions is 
** Arithmetical Questions," by Walter McLeod, Part II., published by 
Longmaos. 
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Fractions should be thorougUy understood and 
mastered before the rule of three is attempted. When 
a child understands fractions, which arq the parts of 
whole nimibers, it becomes easy to him to understand 
the proportion between one whole number and another. 
It is easy for him to understand that 75 is | of 100, 
and that 80 is 7 of the same nimiber ; in other words, 
the child will perceive after a moment's consideration 
the correctness of these assertions : 

I. As 4: 5 :: 80: 100. II. As 4: 80 : : 6: 100. 

III. As 80: 4:: 100: 5. IV. As 5: 100: 4: 80. 
These assertions may be thus explained : — 

I. 4isthe^of 5: 80 is the f of 100. 

II. 80 is 20 X 4 : 100 is 20 x 5. 

III. 4 is the ,\, of 80 : and 5 is the A of 100. 

IV. 5 is the ,V of 100 : and 4 is the aV of 80. 

In proof of the ease with which chadren who have 
learnt fractions understand the rule of proportion, I wiU 
give an example. A little girl of about nine or ten, 
had been very carefully taught numeration, the four 
elementary rules, and fractions ; she had never learnt a 
rule by rote, but had been allowed to reason out the 
rule for every given problem for herself, or from follow- 
ing the arguments of her teacher. The ordinary rule for 
sums in proportion was given to her, and for the first 
time she found a mystery in a rule of arithmetic ; she 
asked why she was to place the numbers in one order 
on one occasion, and upon another on another occasion. 
She thought over this problem for many hours after she 
was in bed, never going to sleep until she had discovered 
it, and her discovery at last was entirely due to her 
knowledge of fractions; question and answer stood thus: 
— What nimiber is to 24 in the same proportion as 
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4 is to 7 ? Now by the rule of proportion, whether 
according to the new or old system, we should state this 
either : As 4 : 7: : 24 : to the answer ; or as 4 : 24 :: 7 : 
to the answer. The answer discovered by the help 
of fractions was thus : 4 is the y of 7 : if then you find 
a number of which 24 is the ^, that will be the number 
sought. How then should we seek the number of 
which 24 is the * ? Answer, if 24 is the ^ of a given 
number, the J of 24 is the 7th of that number, and 7 
times the } of 24 will be the number sought. On re- 
turning to the proportion sum, we shall find that this is 
precisely what we have done ; we have multiplied 24 
by 7, and divided by 4. 

The above explanation may be useful to some teachers, 
but if any do not find it fall in with their idea of pro- 
portion, it will at least serve to show how such expla- 
nations may be managed. 

As fiir as regards the choice of books on arithmetic 
for use in the school-room, it is as well to be guided 
partly by our own habits — the book that we have 
mastered most thoroughly will probably assist us most 
in explaining difficulties to our pupils ; at the same time 
we should be ready to adopt new methods, the clearness 
of which makes them an acquisition. However, the 
books which are arranged upon the system of teaching 
fractions before proportion is attempted, are much to be 
preferred above others. 

The system of working from first principles above 
described, though extensively used upon the Continent, 
and in use in our best training colleges and national 
schools, has hardly yet reached our upper classes, or at 
least our school-rooms ; for our English school-books 
in general are much inferior to many of those used both 
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in France and Germany. In clearness of plan the 
French school-books have a great superiority over ours, 
and for interesting matter the German are far a-head of 
us. But in the case before tis, books on arithmetic are 
after all, though necessary, quite secondary to the mind 
and reasoning power of the teacher. The true way to 
teach arithmetic, is to reason the processes iiito your 
pupils, and then to reason them out of them. Explain 
to them the rules in the way in which you understand 
them yourself. Advanced pupils may have the book 
put into their hands, but children under twelve will 
seldom get much good from the close and necessarily 
short explanations of the best arithmetic book. The 
living voice is what they need ; every question must be 
answered, every mystery as nearly as possible solved by 
the teacher. What she wants above all is a large collection 
of examples, from which she can choose the most appro- 
priate to explain the matter in hand. Most school 
works on arithmetic have not a sufficient number of 
examples appended to the rules, and it is a great tax- 
upon the mind of the teacher to have to make the 
examples for herself. She will of course always have 
to make some, but with a large collection of good 
clear examples in her hand, she may feel comparatively 
at ease in giving her lesson. Vary your lessons occasion- 
ally by requiring the children to propose a problem to 
the class ; as, four years ago papa was four times my 
age, he is 24 years older than I, what was my age, and 
what was papa's when that happened P 

Before closing this chapter, I would beg my yoxmger 
friends, especially those who are preparing for the work 
of teaching, to make a more serious study of arithmetic 
than they usually do. It is often sadly ixeglected in the 
education of young women, and yet it is a most valuable 
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study, calculated to develope and strengthen the power 
of correct reasoning — a power lamentably deficient in 
most women. It is not that they cannot reason correctly, 
but that they have not been trained to think. Arith- 
metic is one of the very few studies, supposed to be 
p™«d by woMen, caiw t, form ttS «»«,nmg 
faculties. It is a science of pure reason, and as such 
should be careftdly cultivated on account of its good 
effect upon the mind, irrespective of its usefulness, and 
in the work of life it is often much more important to 
women than is commonly supposed. 

Allow me also to suggest that children should be 
made to see the practical importance of arithmetic, by 
being given sums to do which bear upon their daily 
life, and especially upon anything that is actually going 
on around them, as the following : — 

1. Give one child the grocers' bill to look over. 

2. Mamma wishes to re-paper the school-room : chil- 
dren to find out the height, breadth, and length of the 
room ; what will it cost if the paper is Id., 2d., 3d. per 
yard, and how many pieces of 12 yards must be had ? 

3. We walked three miles this morning, how many 
inches did we go ? 

4. How many cubic feet of air are in my bedroom P 
and in what time will the air be exhausted if it is shut 
up with three people in it ? 

6. It is the rule in a school that girls pay for their 
own pencils. The teacher buys them at wholesale 
prices and sells them at the retail price. Explain what 
has to be added to the wholesale price, cost of carriage, 
of sending or giving the order, and interest of money 
at 5 per cent, for three months, as the money is not 
reminded before that time. Many problems wiU 
suggest themselves in connection with this. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Arithmetic is what is called an exact science^ a science 
of pure reason, and before tlie facts connected with it 
can be stored in the memory, they must be laid hold 
of by the reason. Geography, which we are about to 
consider is, on the contrary, a science which appeals to our 
imagination, giving us mental pictures of all parts of 
the globe, and storing our memory with these pictures. 

Geography takes hold of the conceptive faculty of 
the child, feeding it, and delighting it with curious and 
pleasant pictures ; carried further into the years of 
youth, it furnishes the mind with vast and grand con- 
ceptions. The trackless ocean, the silent desert, the 
tangled forests of the Amazon, the ice-fields of the 
Polar sea, or the gardens of wild flowers, which cover 
the flanks of the Alps as far as the eternal snow, the 
awful gorges, the mountain peaks which tower above 
the clouds, all become vivid realities to the student of 
geography. 

Our aim in teaching geography ought to be first to 
fix in children's minds living and distinct images of all 
parts of the world, their physical character, productions, 
the employments of the inhabitants, and their social 
condition ; and in this way to enlarge, strengthen, and 
furnish the imagination of our pupils. Secondly, to 
make a child understand where he is placed ; and how 
marvellously God has made all the various nations to 
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depend upon each other for the supply of their wants, 
80 that, were they " tvise " they would live in peace. 
Explain the importance of such matters as the opening 
of the Canal of Suez, or the tunnel through Mont 
Cenis, or the productions of newly-colonized countries 
in Africa or America. 

Now, having thus glanced at the aim we propose to 
ourselves, let us return to the drudgery of our daily life, 
and see whether we can majke the dull pages of the 
geography book tell us anything that may help us in 
our plan. At the first step we are met by a difficulty. 
Open a page of Comwell's geography, one of the best 
we have; we are met by figures, numbers of miles, 
statistics of population, lists of exports and imports stated 
in words that seem to be chosen because they are long, 
and are supposed to soimd grand. Are not our children 
right in calling their geography book dry ? 

Now, can we make these hard and almost meaningless 
lists of words start into life ? Can we put a living soul 
into these dry skeletons ? Some may say that if we are 
to give our children vivid descriptions of the scenery, 
and true accounts of the civilization of a country, we 
must entirely change our school-books. Although these 
school-books have been somewhat improved of late, 
there is still much to be done to them. For some time 
past they have appeared like a sort of sieve, made to let 
through them everything, both in history or geography, 
that is in the least interesting, the mere outline of the 
science being left while all its life is gone. The life of 
the science is indeed now creeping back into our books ; 
but apparently half ashamed of itself, it appears in 
small print, and children, who have a natural objection 
to learning by heart small close printing, are often told 
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by way of making their lessons, as is supposed, easier, 
to leave out the small print, and to learn the large. 
Any one who knows how to teach will look carefdlly 
into the small print for useful hints, and precious little 
bits of information. 

The following list of acquirements, may with advan- 
tage be considered as preparatory to the study of the 
particular geography of the different countries of the 
world. We have proposed that during infancy, chil- 
dren should be given some simple and vivid descriptions 
of coimtries; but we shall find that before the science of 
geography can be studied in an orderly and systematic 
manner, a certain amount of preliminary knowledge is 
necessary. 

1. A power of comprehending the relative positions 
of places is most necessary. The best means for giving 
the children this power, is to give them first a plan of 
each floor in the house they live in, and let them draw 
them ; then a plan of the house, garden, and grounds, 
and if living in a town, a map of the town. Trace 
out with them on the map, their walks and favourite 
haimts, place the map on the table according to the 
cardinal points, and make them follow out the road to 
such a spot, or down such a street, and observe whether 
they go North, South, East or "West. 

2. The children must understand the meaning of 
distance. Take them for a walk to the nearest mile- 
stone ; show them a map of the district divided into 
square miles. Explain the use of the scales of distance 
which are put in the comer of every map. Let the 
children measure approximately by the help of this scale 
the distance between London and their home, the length 
of the great wall of China, the length of Great Britain 
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from North to South. Connected with this subject is 
the length of time that it would take to walk from one 
given qK)t to another. Tell them we walked one mile 

s 

this morning in twenty minutes. Walking at this rate 
how long would it take us to reach Fekin P 

3. ThQ geographical terms must he explained by means 
of what the children have seen. A hill which they are 
fond of climbing will serve to explain a mountain. A 
large pond will give an idea of a lake. If they have 
never seen the sea, you must try to explain it by good 
pictures and vivid description, and so on for the rest. 
Be quite certaiu that the children have an idea of the 
meaning of the terms employed, or they will never 
understand geography.^ If you have a garden, they 
may perhaps make in a comer, mountains, lakes, 
isthmuses, straits, &c., or you may make these things 
in miniature, with wet sand on a board. 

4. They must be able to recognise at a glance the 
received signs for representing these things on a map. 
They must distinguish at once the rivers, canals, rail- 
roads, mountains, coast-line, lakes and islands. 

5. Certaiu terms of physical geography ought to be 
explained as soon as possible ; such as the basin of a 
river, a subject which may well occupy a whole lesson, 
and cannot iajl to interest children; a table-land, a 
water-shed, are also terms which contain a large amount 
of meaning. 

6. The reckoning of latitude and longitude on a map 
or on a globe, and the calculation of the different hours 
at different places. Each of these subjects requires to 
be thoroughly taught. When they are mastered, your 
pupils will be in a position to appreciate the geography 
of any given country. Suppose the map of Great 

I 
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Britain presented to children who have gone through 
this preliminary training. They will not need to be 
told that Great Britain is an island, they will at once 
perceive it; they will not have to learn the breadth 
and length of it, for with the help of the scale before 
them, they will be able to calculate it for themselves ; 
they will be able to find out the different basins of the 
rivers, the principal water-sheds, the hills, lakes, and 
remarkable features of th^ coast. The children, under 
the direction of the teacher, should be made to discover 
all these facts, and make notes of them ; and the teacher 
shoidd be supplied with some such book as Com well's 
geography, in order to supply omissions and correct 
mistakes. This being done, and all being correct, the 
children shoidd write out fairly the result of each lesson, 
in special copybooks kept for the purpose. The teacher 
should begin every lesson with a rapid recapitulation of 
the preceding one, and the old lessons will be constantly 
referred to in each new one. When a course of about 
ten or twelve lessons has been gone through, the 
children should recapitulate and learn by heart the 
lessons that are written out in their books. This will 
be found an easy process if the children have been 
diligent, and a few hours' study will make them masters 
of the whole subject, the matter being so deeply im- 
pressed upon their minds that they can never forget it. 
This plan has been found to answer remarkably well ; 
the class of children with whom it was pursued were 
from nine to twelve years old. In the geography of 
England, for instance, the preliminary information 
respecting the length of the country, the water-sheds, 
and basins of rivers, &c., having been mastered, a series 
of lessons would be given upon the counties. One 
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county generally, but never more than two or tliree, 
should be discussed at a time, the objects of interest in 
it described, any remarkable events that happened in it 
mentioned; the products of the soil, the mines, the 
dialect spoken by the inhabitants, the aspect and 
history of its chief towns, its scenery, all might be 
described to the children : and, finally, the pupils 
make a map of each county, and write out a short 
description of it. Having thus become familiar with 
each county and each town, it would become a pleasant 
imd comparatively easy task to learn off the names oi 
the counties and their chief towns. After this is done, we 
may say that the geography of England is mastered, the 
long lists of names have received life. A few lessons on 
the comparative population of the various towns, toge- 
ther with an explanation of the laws which affect it 
may useftdly wind up the course. How Liverpool has 
overst^ped Bristol because of the proximity of Man- 
xshester, and other large industrial towns : how the 
industry and wealth of the northern and midland coun- 
ties owes its existence to the coal-fields. Show the 
children a geological map of England ; this will explain 
to them the steady drain of population towards the 
northern and midland counties, and towards London, 
since men go where they can get work, wages, and 
bread, and how thus work and wealth go hand-in-hand 
in a nation's progress; for in these days we cannot 
teach geography properly, without mixing with it some 
smaU amount of political economy. The geological map 
will also show them other facts — for example, why 
London is built of brick and Bath of stone : why iron is 
exported from South Wales, and why London churches 
are' faced with Portland stone. 
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It would be a great advantage to teachers could a 
series of lessons be written in the plan above named. 
It is a difficult and fatiguing work to hunt for materials 
for each one of our lessons, not to mention that often a 
governess finds herself in a position in which no books 
are attainable. Our school geographies have in them 
but little available matter, especially for description :* 
still, until we have better, we must do the best we can 
with those we have. Something at least will be gained 
if we only use well those we have, and if we seize upon 
and can assimilate every scrap of information that com^s 
in our way, whether from newspapers, periodicals, 
travels and voyages, or missionary reports. 

But in geography, as well as in other matters, we 
must make it a principle not to tell the children any- 
thing that they can find out themselves. If we do so, 
we not only deprive them of much pleasure, but also 
hinder them from acquiring that self-reliance which 
arises from a habit of reasoning out a thing to its true 
result. Such- a sentence as the following, for instance, 
ought never to be given to a child to learn : " England 
is the largest, wealthiest, and in every way the most 
important part of Great Britain." He will find out 
from his map that it is the largest, and from his lessons 
that it is the wealthiest, and owing^to the causes of that 
wealth, the most important. We may even go further 
than this in the process of reasoning. Children may 

* "Clyde's Geography" is one of the best for advanced pupils, 
"Dear Old England," by J. Winscombe, is charming for beginners ; "La 
Nouvelle G^ographin Physique," by Venillet, published at Lausaune, is 
very interesting ; Collin's ** Geography of the Counties ;" 2d. each, with a 
map, is most useful, to be had at the Depository of the Home and 
Colonial School Society, Gray's-inn-road, London. The best French 
geography is that of Cortambert, published by Hachette, Paris. 
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even find out for themselves wliicli are likely to be the 
most populous parts of a country, and from the latitude 
and elevation of the land, what are its exports and 
imports, that is, its most probable products, and those 
things which it is most likely to need from other coun- 
triea A description of the fine forests of the Doore^eld 
may naturally suggest to the children the answer to the 
question — What are the Bergen ships likely to be most 
laden with ? The low-lying pasture lands of Holland 
will suggest the idea of its trade in cheese and butter 
with less pastoral nations ; the thinly-peopled, but well- 
cultivated lands, watered by the Dniester and Dnieper, 
will have com to spare for the populous cities of the 
west. 

Interesting missionary information may also be given 
when the Polynesian and Melanesian islands are under 
consideration, neither should we pass over the teeming 
populations of India and China, without mentioning 
their moral degradation, and the difficulties of mis- 
sionary work among them. The colonies, also, should be 
especially studied, for the little boy who is now conning 
the map of Australia, may in a few years become a 
settler, or so to speak, a kind of prince in that coimtry, 
and the welfare of thousands may depend upon his large- 
miudedness and intelligence. And among some of our 
little pupils there may be those who in future days will 
sacrifice the comforts of home and friends to labour for 
God among the heathen. 

I think you will agree with me that when geography 
is taught in this way it becomes not only a subject of 
intense interest, but also a healthy exercise for the 
reason, the imagination, and the judgment. 



1 
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Appendix to Chapter VIII. 



The following lesson was given to a class of girls of all 
ages, from ten to eighteen, and may serve to illustrate 
the principles above-mentioned. The subject was 
the exports and imports of England. 

The teacher began by telling the girls that if the sea, 
like the land, could receive the impress of the track of 
passengers, we should find lines like roads in it, where 
ships were continually passing to and fro. These lines 
would go from England to all coimtries with whom she 
traded, and also, since English trade was not merely for 
herself, a net- work of lines from each one of these 
countries to the rest. 

" First of all,^' said the teacher, " we will take the 
line that goes to America. What is the principal 
trading port of the United States ? " 

'' New York." 

'* Tell me what you think we import from the XJnited 
States?" 

Answers from various girls. " Cotton — sugar — rice 
— ^tobacco." 

" Those are from the Southern States. What do you 
think we import from the Northern States P " . 

A pause. " What do you think is the principal em- 
ployment of the Americans P They have an immense 
country not yet fully cultivated." 

" Agricidture." 

" Then what would they be likely to export P" 

" Com." 
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"Yes. And wlien would they be likely to export 
mostcomP when there had been bad harvests in Europe, 
or good ones ?" 

" Bad ones." 

" Yes, because the price of com would be — " 

" Higher in Europe than in America/* 

** And, therefore, they would be able to get more for 
it." Then followed a little digression upon the laws of 
demand and supply. "Now what do you think we 
export to the United States P " After some questioning, 
" If the Americans are a nation of &rmers, what will 
they require for their trade ? " 

" Tools, spades, ploughs." 

"Yes, hardware and cutlery. Now, if they cannot 
spare sufiicient labour from the cultivation of the land, 
to carry on as many manu&ctures as they want, what 
else must we send them P " 

"Cotton goods — ^linen — woollen — silk — earthenware 
— ^leather— wrought and unwrought iron.'* 

China was the next country taken. The various 
routes to it by the Atlantic and Pacific, were described ; 
its dense population was spoken of, and the imports 
asked. " Porcelain " was the first answer, which was 
jSroved to be a mistake, and " tea " and " silk " substi- 
tuted. Our exports to China were then explained to 
be chiefly small fancy articles, pius and needles, looking 
glasses, &c., so that ahnostall the imports had to be paid 
for iu silver, to the comparative injury of this country. 

Holland was next taken. The low grassy pastures 
of that country were described, and it was extracted 
from the girls that cattle and cheese were the principal 
products, also that we received thence cattle, playthings, 
flax and madder. Our exports were proved to be iron 
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and coal, since HoUand has no mineral treasures of 
her own. 

One of the girls wished India to be discussed next, 
and the first question connected with it was concerning 
the respective value of the overland and sea route, and 
the comparative advantage of sailing vessels over 
steamers, at least in outward-boimd ships, owing to the 
regular tradewinds and monsoons. The imports of 
England from India were discovered, by the same 
process as the preceding one, to be cotton, rice, indigo, 
maize, sugar, tea, coffee, hides, jute, silk, diamonds and 
oils ; the exports to be chiefly, brass and copper 
in the rough, machinery, and cotton print of various 
colours to be worn by the poorer classes of Hindoos ; 
this print is very cheap and inferior, but is not intended 
to wash, as such is not the custom of their class. 

In the same manner, the exports and imports of 
England to and from the West Indies, Australia, 
Russia, and Brazil, were discussed ; from the sum total 
of the discussion it was deduced that^ as a general rule, 
we import the raw material of food and clothing, and 
send out manufactured goods. 

The girls were then told to prepare maps of the 
world, drawing lines from England to all the countries 
which had been considered, and writing on the lines the 
names of the imports and exports in such a manner 
that the beginning of each word was towards the coimtry 
from which it came. Thus in representing the exports 
and imports of England to and from America, the word 
" cotton," would be written from left to right in the 
usual way ; the word " cutlery " by reversing the map, 
so as to go from right to left. A rough sketch of this 
was drawn upon the blackboard, to give them an idea 
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of the way in wliicli it was to be done ; and in addition 
each girl was told to look over the list of imported and 
exported articles, so that she might be able to repeat 
them when asked. 



An interesting series of maps maybe made; by older 
pupils, combining history and geography. Europe, for 
instance, may be divided as it was during each century 
of the middle ages and of modem history, and thus a 
most instructive series of maps may be made. 

A geological map of England may be made, then a 
hydrographical map, or map of river basins and hills ; 
then a map of England under Roman rule, another of 
England under Saxon rule ; to these may be added a 
map of all the battles fought on English soil, putting 
the date to each battle ; also a map of England's poet^,' 
generals, admirals and other great men. The name of 
the remarkable men must be written at the places where 
they were bom, or that where they laboured, and the 
initials only of the places themselves inserted. A large 
map may be made of the produce and industry; in every 
county may be marked the produce of that coimty, and 
at each town the manufacture for which it is famous. 
Lines may be drawn from the seaports, to indicate the 
direction in which the ships come and go from them, 
and on these lines should be written the exports and 
imports. 



It may be useful to some teachers to give here simple 

' rules for map-drawing. Do not allow tracing maps, and 

only allow outline maps to be used when the children 



have already made several maps of the same eowafsej. 
TTse projeoticms, if you can procure them, hvA, if not, 
teach your pupils to make the projections themseLves ; 
thus, ieamie the lengths of the lines which form ikl 
frame of the map you wish to copy. With a firm flat 
rule, draw (in pencil), a frame exactly similar ; measure 
on the frame all rounds top, bottom and sides, the points 
where the parallels and meridians meet the frame, put 
dots in your frame corresponding to those points in 
the copy, and put the figure which indicates the latitude 
and longitude close to each dot. Now draw lines to the 
opposite figures ; tie 7 to 7, 6 to 5, 42 to 42, &c. If 
the lines are curved, use an elastic rule ; now your pro- 
jection is made, leave it in pencil. Point out to your 
pupil that he has before hirp a series of quadrangular 
spaces, and that in each space there is a certain part of 
the map. It is not difficult to draw that little bit of the 
map which is contained in one quadrangle, and when 
that is done, pass on to the next quadrangle. The child 
will look upon the map in this way as a series of little 
maps, and the difficulty of map-drawing vanishes. 
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CHAPTER rX. 



HISTORY. 



Thb end we propose to onrselyes in teaching our cliil- 
dren history is to give them a clear and orderly idea of 
the great ey^its that have transpired since the creation 
of the world. We wish them to have some notion of 
the connection of these events^ and some power of trans- 
porting themselves, in imag^ination^ into other times. 
Onr obje(?t is to give our children some idea of what 
Gh)d (as been doing all this while in the world, never 
leaving man, but ruling and over-ruling ev^its so that 
*^ men might seek after the Lord, if, haply, they might 
feel after him and find him." (Acts xvii. 27.) Men 
have said that the human race is being educated, and 
will now no more be guilty of the childish follies of the 
primitive ages. Alas! our own century has sadly proved 
the Msehood of such theories. Man has had enough to 
teach him, but he reftises to learn, and of the many it 
can only be said : " O, that they were wise, that there 
were such a heart in them, that they would fear me." 
— (Daniel v. 29.) History will teach us that evil has 
been wrought by cowardly shrinking £rom the path of 
duty, and that no good has been effected without that 
moral courage to do and to bear, that steady adherence 
to the path of duty, even when no advantage seemed 
likely to accrue from it, — ^whichis the quality we most of 
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all wifih to see in our pupils — and they are more likely 
to have this principle impressed on the mind if they see 
it exemplified, not in copy-book maxims, but in the 
lives of human beings like ourselves. And history is 
no dry subject. It may be approached both as an 
amusement and as a deep and earnest study ; it will 
interest both children and grown people in various 
degrees. Of course, if a girl's ideas of history are 
simply of a collection of dry facts, enlivened here and 
there by a horror, or an exciting story, she cannot be 
expected to feel thus towards it ; and to others the idea 
of history suggests dry dates and unloved chronology. 

We will not now spend our time in co^lplaining of 
the uselessness of the many school histories and epitomes, 
from which all the pith has been carefully extracted, 
and only tl^e dry bark left. The new school-books are 
decidedly supe!rior to the old ; but many parents prefer 
their children reading at once the gr6at historians, such 
as Grote, Arnold, Macaulay and Froude. This plan has 
many advantages, but it must be supplemented by the 
explanations of a teacher who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the sequence of the great events of history, else, 
while the children are spending many weeks or months 
over some few years of the history of one country, they 
will entirely miss its connection with that of the rest of 
the world. Indeed, the great thing to be desired in 
teaching history is not so much well- written books as 
teachers thoroughly conversant with the subject they 
have to teach. If we have not clear ideas ourselves, 
how can we impart them to our pupils ? For instance, 
in studying the reign of James II., we ought to have 
some notion of the connection of the Revolution o? 1688 
with that of 1640, and again with those of our own 
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days. Most of us will feel that to do this requires a 
conversance with facts we do not possess, and should 
find difficulty in acquiring. Perhaps, therefore, the 
following hints may not come amiss. 

In order to master the facts of history, I would 
recommend you to divide the subject into great natural 
epochs. Now, Ancient History may very conveniently 
be divided into periods of 500 years each. 

Thus : 500 B.C. is the period of the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity, and that of the 
expidsion of the Pisistratidae from Athens, and of the 
Tarquins from Rome. It is the period, taken roughly, 
of the death of Cyrus and of the birth of Herodotus. 
Pythagoras and -ffischylus also lived at no great distance 
from this epoch, and from this time downwards all the 
countries from the Tigris to the Tiber find their place in 
history, and their course can be traced down to the 
present day. 

Go back another 500 years, and we reach 1000 b.c. 
Tou have the glory of Solomon, in his undivided king- 
dom ; the conquests of Assyria for a time suspended, 
that the kingdom of Israel may challenge attention, and 
awaken men's minds to the chosen race, and the purity 
of its religion. 

Another 500 years back, and you reach B.c. 1500, the 
date of the Exodus — a most remarkable event, not only 
in the history of the Jews, but of the world. Another 
yet, and, roughly stated," you reach the date of Abraham, 
and the origin of the Jewish nation. Abraham, born 
in Uz, in the ancient kingdom of the Chaldees, travels 
first to Haran, the centre of the caravan trade, then 
across the desert to Palestine, goes down into Egypt, is 
known at the court of that kingdom, returns to the 
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promised landi conquers tlie conqueror Chedorlaomer, 
and eventually receives his long-promised child. 

Having once clearly taken in these great epochs of 
ancient history, it will be easy to fill in the details, and 
to place the intervening events in their right order. 
We can see, at a glance, that the history of the Jews, 
as an independent kingdom, is finished when that of 
Greek history begins ; the kingdom of Egypt lasts from 
an imknown period before the time of Abraham to that 
of Cambyses, successor of Cyrus, and we at once 
perceive its great length. Thus, we may look upon the 
6th century as containing the perio4 of the glory of 
Athens, the age of Pericles falling 444 ; and indeed, all 
that is reaUy interesting in Greek history falls into this 
century. The fourth century is rendered memorable hy 
the conquests of Alexander, about 333 B.C. ; the third 
contains great part of the struggle between the Plebeians 
and Patricians at Home, and the ultimate success o£ the 
former. The last two centuries B.C. are occupied with 
the conquests of Eome. 

When the general history becomes complicated, you 
can have recourse to historical chart-making. Put this 
chronological chart on the blackboard before your pupils^ 
let them copy it, study it, and write it out from memory. 

Modem history must be studied in the same way as 
ancient, taking up one century or one half^entury a;t a 
time, and as the subject is complicated, constant ques- 
tioning must bring out what your pupils have learnt 
already, in order that you may be sure that they have a 
dear idea of it. Be particularly careful to give your 
pupils an idea of the Various events passing in different 
Goxmtries at the same time, and you will find that they 
will remember the dates without any technical helps to 
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memory, sucli as substituting for them odd or amusing 
words. Of course -this can only be effected by constant 
repetition. Very many books have been vrritten, whose 
aim is to make history intelligible to children, but none 
can supersede the viva-voce explanations of a good 
teacher. A good story is more enjoyed when told than 
when read. 

But you must remember that, after all, history is 
essentially the study of our riper years, and though the 
further we can advaxice in it during our childhood, the 
pleasanter and easier wiU be our later studies, yet his- 
tory can never be appreciated in all its breadth by the 
young and inexperienced. The earlier years of its study 
must be occupied by the absorption of the facts of 
history into the memory ; and it is not until they have 
been weU lodged there that they can offer subject for 
thought. There are many subjects which children 
must learn in their earlier years, which they understand 
and appreciate better than history. The study of the 
works of God, whether we call it natural history, natural 
phflosophy, physical geography, or astronomy, is much 
more appreciable to a childish mind than the study of 
the human race in history. The study of nature pre- 
Bents tangible objects, we can make experiments on 
them, we can watch their natural phenomena, we can 
learn by them to exercise our eyes and eiars, to think 
and reason. But they have one defect, as a means of 
education; they only indistinctly affect our moral 
nature, and though grand and lofty, they are not the 
grandest and loftiest of all. Even astronomy, the 
vastest of all, seems to overwhehn us by the incompre- 
hensible idea of limitless space which it presents to our 
minds, and our moral nature in its desire for some more 
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human interest as a^matter for study, echoes the words 
of the poet, " The proper study of mankind is man/^ 

The Bible furnishes us with the only key to history. 
We have in that blessed book, God's view of history 
from l^eginning to end. There we see that in spite of 
man's thousand failings and great rebellion, in spite of 
the just punishment which he brings on himself by his 
own ways, yet God's thoughts are thoughts of love and 
mercy to him, and there is a bright future in store for 
our suffering world, when " there shall be one Lord, and 
his name one," when " His illimitable sway shall stretch 
from pole to pole." 



Appendix to Chaptbr IX. 

Historical chart-making is both useful and interesting 
to children. A very good chart is " The Genealogical 
and Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of Europe," by 
Jane E. F. M. Peers, Torquay. 

The study of modem history being exceedingly com- 
plicated, the following table may be of use to some 
teachers. The great features of the history of each 
century may be rapidly reviewed by the teacher, and at 
the end of each lesson the children should be made to 
give their impression of the period reviewed. This 
impression, corrected by the teacher, should be Yrritten 
in their copybooks, and at the end the whole may be 
collected into a table. This table should be written very 
neatly, and then committed to memory. 
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A.D. 


to 


End of Jewish oeconomy, and spread of Christianity, j 


100 

to 


Age of the Antonines. 


200 
to 


Age of Persecutions. 


300 
to 


Age of the Fathers ; the Empire becomes Christian. 


400 
to 


Age of Inyasions ; Conversion of Ireland. 


500 
to 


Age of Conversions by Irish Missionaries. 


600 
to 


Ripe (iTid HonqTiests of Mohammedanism, OoTiversion 


of England. 


700 
to 


Else of Carlo vingian dynasty; Conversion of Germany. 


800 
to 


Bise of the four great nations of Europe— England, 
France, Germany, Italy. 


900 
to 


Establishment of Northmen in France and England. 
Capitian dynasty. 


1000 
to 


Bise of Papal Supremacy. Norman Conquest. 


1100 
to 


Crusades. 


1200 
to 


Gradual emancipation of the people. House of Com- 
mons. " Communes " in France. 


1300 
to 


English and French Wars. 


1400 
to 


Renaissance. Spanish greatness. Huss and Wvc^iSL^* 
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1500 
to 


Eefomiation. 


1600 
to 


Ciyil Wars. 


1700 
to 


Preparation for French Eevolutions in the rise of 
industrial activity and desire for ecclesiastical and 
civil freedom.* 


1800 


New Eigime. 



* The preaching of Wesley and Whitfield in England, and of the 
Encyclopaedists in France met this need in yarious manners ; in the 
first case with food, and in the second with poison. 
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CHAPTER X. 



LANGUAGE. 



A VERY large part of modem education consists in 
learning languages. It may, therefore, be useful to 
make a few remarks on the subject. First let us 
remember that, as far as the learning of a foreign 
language is the mere acquisition of a new set of words 
for ideas already possessed, there is very little training 
of the mind in it. Hence it is that we meet people 
who can speak French and German fluently, and whose 
minds are imfiimished and untrained. The most unedu- 
cated people may learn to speak many languages, more or 
less correctly, according to their natural accuracy of ear 
and power of memory — their minds remaining, mean- 
while, as uncultivated as they were before. There is no 
new idea gained by possessing many words that mean the 
same thing. If I can ask for the common necessaries . 
of life in ten different languages, I may pass for very 
clever among thoughtless people, but my mind has 
acquired no new treasure of real knowledge. It is on 
this account that girls and boys sent to foreign schools, 
where their maternal language is not spoken, experience 
a very serious check in their education. For many 
months, probably for as many as twelve, the pupil is 
only acquiring new words, not real knowledge, and 
meanwhile he is positively forgetting what he once 
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knew^ losmg what he had acquired. I do not make 
these remarks in order to deter you from teaching 
languages^ but to enable you to estimate at its true 
value the time spent in that pursuit. The object of 
teaching languages is, first, to enlarge our means of 
communication with our fellow-men, to 'give us the 
opportunity, through written and spoken language, of 
learning their thoughts and of imparting our thoughts 
to them. Classical scholars, of all nations, are in pos- 
session of a common vehicle of thought, the Latin 
language ; and communication is thus easy between all 
branches of the great commonwealth of letters. The 
knowledge of ancient languages enables us also to study 
the Word of God in the very words which the Holy 
Spirit dictated ; and may I be pardoned if I here express 
a wish that those yoimg people, who have leisure and 
means, and who love God^s Word, would spend a little 
time in studying the originals, not in a spirit of ignorant 
criticism, buHor their^ spiritual g^^ But, to 
return to our subjecti the teaching of foreign languages 
to chfldren ; the question often presents itself as to how 
far it is well to pursue the study of languages, especially 
when circumstances do not warrant the expectation that 
the boy will become a scholar. This difl&culty does not 
exist in the case of girls, for it is impossible to give a 
girl a good education without teaching her modem 
languages, and it ought to be clearly understood by all 
who have girls to educate, that, if they cannot speak 
French and German fluently, they will not be considered 
educated, and, should circumstances oblige them to make 
use of their education, it will be found of no market 
value, unless those two languages have been thoroughly 
mastered. It tnayi however, be a question whether it 
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is desiraUe to teacb girls Latin or Gbeek, in which, they 

will never make proficiency, and whether every boy 

should learn the classics P In order to answer tius 

question, we must consider what collateral advantages 

result from the study of languages P The first of these 

advantages is, the better understanding of grammar in 

general, and, consequently, the grammar of one's own 

language. The almost entire absence of inflexions in 

the English language makes the grammar of it much 

less easy to a child than is the French or Latin grammar. 

The rules of syntax are much more easQy understood 

when they are seen to be the expression of the universal 

laws of language. It is by comparing one knguage 

with another that we arrive at an understanding of 

grammar. Now, the study of grammar is a most useful 

means of training the reason and judgment. Therefore, 

even the rudiments of a foreign language, if well taught, 

are better than none at alL If only one language can 

be taught, takeLatin,if that is impossible, teach French. 

The clearly defined rules of the French grammar give 

that language an advantage over other modem language ^ 

it is, besides, rather similar to the Latin grammar. 

There is another way in which the learning of a 
foreign language helps us in studying our own, and 
that is in giving us some insight into the formation and 
derivation of words. There are, as you probably know, 
two distinct parts to the study of language, the study 
of words and the study of sentences. Words are 
derived and formed according to rules as fixed as those 
which regulate the formation of sentences, but the 
former are not so generally understood as the latter, 
and etymology, or that part of the grammar which 
relates to words, is often looked upon as merely an 
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exercise of the pupH's memory, even by those teachers 
who will take the trouble to explain tlie rules of syntax. 
A teacher should not only teach her pupil to know a 
noun from an adjective, a preposition from an adverb ; 
she should also point Wt some of the principles upon 
which words are formed. The teacher should acquaint 
herself, in some measure, with the derivations of words, 
and be able to point them out as occasion offers. It will 
interest the pupil to know how the participle is formed 
from the verb-root, what the added ed or t originally 
meant, and whence it came. Useful books for the 
teacher to read are Trench " On Words/' Max Muller's 
" Lectures on the Science of Language," Latham on the 
" History of the EngUsh Language.'* You will, in this 
way, be able to make words transparent to your pupil ; 
what had appeared to him to be a meaningless noise or 
assemblage of letters will be seen to have a history, 
" une raison d'etre," and to be replete with meaning. 
The learning^ of a foreign language is, then, we under- 
stand, a very essential part of education, not only from 
its usefulness in after life, but also from the training of 
the mind gone through in acquiring it. The memory, 
judgment, and reason are trained. It is well, however, 
to remember that grammar is not a study which can be 
thoroughly mastered by the mind of a child. It has 
been well said that you must know a language before 
you can understand its grammar ; you must know its 
words and idioms before you can understand the laws 
which regulate the formation of its sentences. We must 
not let the teaching of language encroach upon the 
hours given to real knowledge, such as history and 
geography, &c., but, at the same time, we cannot neglect 
the language lesson. That part of learning a language 
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^vWcli consists in remembering words should be got 
over as early as possible. Children between the ages of 
thiee and eight have a remarkable facility for imitating 
and remembering words. The occupation seems to 
ami^se rather than annoy them, and it is not at all 
di£B[dult for a child to speak three languages at eight 
yeais old. If he does not read and write them or 
continue to speak them, he will lose them. 

Where it can be done, we should aim at teaching all 
children who are to have a liberal education, Latin, 
French, and German ; Greek and Italian may be added 
if circumstances allow. As soon as the child can talk 
its maternal language, it should have an opportunity of 
hearing French spoken by some one who has as pure an 
accent as can be procured — of course, not at the expense 
of principle, as is sadly done in many families ; let your 
children's moral and spiritual training be dearer to you 
than their accomplishments. Sometimes the ^ther or 
mother so far deny themselves as constantly to address 
their children in some modem language which they 
know, and this has the happiest results. 

As soon as the child can read fairly in his own 
language, let him learn to read the other language 
which he hears spoken. Do not teadi him to read two 
languages at once, if it can possibly be avoided. Teach 
him to read the foreign language as systematically as 
you have taught him to read his own. Be sure that he 
pronounces the vowels correctly; classify the little words 
and syllables on the same principle as is done in 
English in " Reading irithout Tears.** Take the child 
through a series of child's reading-books, such as would 
be used for teaching a French child to read his own 
language. If the child has not heard the French 
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language spoken^ you may still pursue the same plac^ 
but you must explain the meaning of the words he dods 
not uiiderstand. 

It is best for boys to have made some progress in 
French or German, or both, before they begin Lalin. 
Latin, being a dead language, is far less interesting to 
a child than a living one. But we must remember that 
unless the child hears a modern language spoken, it is 
like a dead language to him. When the child can 
read easy words, put Ahn's method into his hand. 
Part I. He will only do a very few sentences every 
day, and you must be careM as he goes on that he 
does not forget what he has already done. The best 
way to use a book like Ahn's method is the following ; 
You know, probably, that it consists of a series of small 
paragraphs of French and EngUsh sentences, beginning 
with very easy ones, and ending with those of consider- 
able difl&culty. At the beginning of each paragraph 
are a few new words, and occasionally a few rules. The 
great advantage possessed by Ahn's method over other 
books of the kind, is that it gives very few rules, and 
not too many new words. It neither burdens the 
memory nor the understanding of a child. Rules must 
be learnt later on in the acquisition of the language. 
When you put this method into the hands of the child, 
make him do with you viva-voce the first exercise, 
afterwards let him write it alone. Next time, go over 
the first exercise vivA-voce, and do the second with him 
before he writes it. Pursue this system until you are 
sure the child so far understands his work that he is 
not likely to make many mistakes in Yrritingthe exercise. 
It should be your object to prevent the child making 
mistakes in writing, as writing a word wrong, fixes it 
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wrongly on the mind. As the child gets on in the 
book^ question him continually on all the past exercises ; 
make sore the child does not forget them. Use the 
past French exercises as dictation lessons. Use the 
little vocabularies and rules as memory lessons ; have 
them repeated constantly. Use the exercises the child 
has not yet done as reading lessons. Be sure that the 
child knows the book thoroughly, from one end to 
another, before he takes up another book. This should 
be a principle in all teaching. Be thorough ; do not 
allow any superficial work : it is a very bad plan to let 
a child go hastily througha book, and then begin again 
at the beginning. The only test of real knowledge, is 
the being able to reproduce it. Try this test with your 
own supposed knowledge, and you wiU be surprised 
how little you know. But to return ; in correcting the 
early translation exercises, make the child always read 
the French aloud while you are correcting the English, 
and while you are correcting the French put the 
English before him, and make him say the French. 
The same general plan should be observed with be- 
ginners of all ages, but the brighter and older the pupil, 
the less repetition ought to be needed. When the child 
has read all through Ahn's first course, which he will 
have done before he has written the exercises, then 
" Le Petit Pr^pteur," by Ghrandineau, should be used 
as a reading book. It is a charming little book, well 
graduated; but do not burden the child with long 
memory lessons from it. After Ahn's first course has been 
gone through, Gktsc's first course is very useful as giving 
more rules. Then Ahn's second course comes in welL 
Those pupils who do not hear French spoken must learn 
by heart all the little words in common use, things in 
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the room, articles of food, clothes, parts of the body, 
common adjectiyes, numeral adjectives, names of 
animals, countries, &c. When a child learns a new noun, 
insist upon the article being put before it, or some 
adjective which shews the gender. Let the child say "mwc 
araignee,'^ ^^la table," never "araign^e, table." If this 
plan is carried out, your pupil will never have difficulty 
about gender. It is better he shoidd repeat six noims 
with the article than twelve without. A Frenchman 
connects the noun and its article so closely together, 
that he never seems to think of one without the other, 
and to give a noim its wrong article, is to alter its 
meaning, or perhaps to deprive it of meaning altogether. 
German must be taught on the same plan as French. 
Ahn's German method is not bad for young beginners, 
but Krauss and Revaclier have published at Geneva 
one of the best books for teaching the rudiments of 
German. It is in French, but it is so clear and syste- 
matic, that it would be worth the while of any teacher 
whose pupils did not know sufficient French to use it 
themselves, to explain it to them and make it the text- 
book of her lessons. 

It may seem to some teachers quite unnecessary to 
insist on all these details in teaching foreign languages, 
but if the test of work be its results, it is to be feared 
that the ordinary teaching of French and German must 
be very faulty. It is not uncommon to meet with young 
ladies who have learned French for six or eight years, 
and who yet are unable to speak it grammatically or 
even to write a fair French letter. 

So much of what goes for teaching is too superficial 
to make a lasting impression, and thus precious time is 
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lost, and old ground has to be gone over again. There 
is a great advantage, if it can be safely done, in sending 
yonng people on the Continent for some part of their 
education. They should not be sent too young ; they 
should have studied the language spoken in the country 
which they are about to visit, before they go there. 
Those children who have not learned from native 
teachers in their infancy, have great difficulty in ac- 
quiring fluency, and if they are ever to speak foreign 
languages with ease, a sojourn abroad seems a necessity 
for them. When your pupil knows sufficient French 
or German, it is an excellent plan to make him learn 
the geography and history of France in French, and 
that of Germany in German. Poetry should also be 
learned in both these languages. A sketch of the 
literature of these languages and of English, may be 
given in the following way : Read to the pupils some 
of the poetry of an early writer ; tell them something 
about his life ; dictate to them a short select piece ; 
give them this piece to learn for the next lesson, and 
let them write it out neatly in an album kept for the 
purpose, giving also the name of the poet who wrote it, 
the date of his death, and any little interesting details 
of his life. Next time take a poet ixext in chronological 
order. Albums should then be made by the pupils of 
French, English and German poetry arranged chrono- 
logically, with notices of the writers. A similar chro- 
nologically arranged collection may be made of extracts 
from the most remarkable prose writers. By this means 
the pupil is made practically acquainted with the history 
of the language he studies, and incidentally also with 
some of its greatest writers. 
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You may also make a collection of pieces of poetry 
wLich celebrate battles or describe any remarkable 
historical event, and let tbese pieces be also arranged 
chronologically. Do not give young pupils poetry to 
learn which is beyond their comprehension. It is just 
like giving a piece of music which is too difficult. Be 
very particular how poetry is repeated ; a word changed 
is like a wrong note in music, and repeating it with a 
wrong emphasis, is like playing in wrong time. 

Your choice of pieces of poetry must depend in some 
measure on the age and on the taste of your pupils. If 
you read to them some pieces of poetry, you will soon 
hear little voices saying, " may I learn this piece ? '^ 
and '^ I should like to learn this piece,'' and it is not a 
bad thing to allow yoxirselves to be in some measure 
guided by the pupils' taste. Children often do not 
understand poetry which to grown people seems very 
good : they cannot appreciate Cowper's wit, for it is 
founded on experiences of life which they have not 
gone through ; again, the charm of much poetry is in 
its " double entente," and this is always lost upon them ; 
the construction of Milton's poetry is too complicated. 
The poetry they generally admire has a marked cadence, 
but you must be very careful that they do not acquire a 
sing-song way of repeating, emphasising the prepositions 
and little words which should not be dwelt upon. Read- 
ing poetry aloud to them is the best way of correcting 
this very disagreeable fault. 

When the pupils become older, it is a good thing to 
insist upon their learning certain pieces which should 
be known by every one ; such are : Milton's " Morning 
Hymn ;" Thomson's " Hymn to the Seasons ;" Milton's 
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" Sonnet on the Massacres in Piedmont ;'' Macanlay^s 
"Armada ; " and others which will occur to you. Thwre 
are^ in the same way, standard pieces of French and 
German poetry which should be familiar to the student 
of those languages. 

When the jpupfl is sufficierity advanced in the study 
of a foreign language, it is best to put into his h^xA 
such grammars as would be used by French or German 
students of their own language; .dictation, reading, 
composition, and study of the grammar must now com- 
plete the knowledge of the foreign language, together 
with converse with natives who speak it with a pure 
accent. 

You will find that the two modern languages we 
have selected to be first taught to your pupils, French 
and German, are calculated to give a thorough insight 
into the construction of the English language. German 
being fohned from an ancient Teutonic language^ 
whence came also all that part of our language which 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin ; while French connects itself 
with the Latin roots, from which many of our words 
are formed. 

One word may be added respecting the method of 
teaching languages ; it is of necessity a laborious and 
tedious undertaking to both teacher and pupil ; both 
need much patience, and plenty of good will, in order 
to succeed. Do not burden your pupil with long 
memory lessons ; explain all rules very clearly ; when- 
ever it is possible, have recourse to picturing out. A 
tree may be made to represent the German declensions, 
three principal branches being given to the tree to 
represent the three genders, and these branches being 
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sub-divided for the diflferent terminations. In a similar 
way you may make the French verb intelligible by 
the help of a tree with five branches^ each branch 
representing a primitive tense, and being divided 
into smaller branches to represent the derived tenses. 
You may adopt the same plan in other parts of the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



We have alluded more than once to the advantages 
gained by the study of natural history; it trains to 
habits of accurate observation and patient thought ; it 
sets before the mind objects which bear the impress of 
their Maker's hand^and which man has not tarnished ; 
it gives sources of constant, innocent pleasure, elevates 
the taste, and humbles us, while teaching us dependence 
on Him whose " tender mercies are over all His works." 
Let us consider these advantages a little in detail. 
Natural history trains to habits of accurate observation. 
This is a quality which is absolutely necessary to success 
in any profession. Physicians and surgeons are suc- 
cessfcd in the art of heaUng in proportion to their 
attention to detail. The artist, the architect, the man 
of business will tell you the same thing. Even in the 
lower walks of life, a little observation will convince you 
that the reason one tailor excels another, and one dress- 
maker another is, that one attends to detail more than 
another. Perhaps there is no part of training in which 
it is more difficult to succeed, than in giving habits of 
patient attention to detail, and, as natural history offers 
us opportunities for this training, we should gladly take 
advantage of it. 
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But natural history has also the advantage of setting 
before the mind objects which sin has not tarnished. 
The same cannot be said of history, which gives us, as 
far as man's actions are concerned, a series of follies, of 
turpitude, of felse glory, of suffering brought on himself 
by his own actions. In creation, on the contrary, we 
are constantly called upon to observe the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God ; true, if we study history 
aright, we shall no doubt find out how God's actings to 
his sinftd, rebellious creature, man, have ever been in 
wisdom, power, and goodness, and more than these, in 
love ; but to the mind of a child, there is something 
peculiarly telling in seeing the attributes of God 
displayed to that part of His creation which has never 
resisted Him, though, indeed, it participates in the 
sufferings which man, as created head of the creation, 
has brought upon himself. We must remember that 
the Scriptures constantly call our attention to the works 
of the Creator ; we are to " consider the lilies ;" we are 
taught lessons from the habits of the ostrich, the lion, 
and many other animals ; we are told that the things of 
the Creator are "plainly seen *' by the things that His 
hand has made. May I be allowed to observe that, in 
these days of growing unbelief, next to storing our 
children's minds with the Word of God, there is no 
better study for them than the works of God in creation. 
It has been said that " an atheist astronomer must be 
mad^" but it might be asserted of the study of any other 
part of God's works, that he must indeed be a " fool " 
who, seeing them, says: "There is no God." It is 
remarkable how constantly God appeals to His works, 
as patent proofs of His power. And probably many 
hearts have gone through the experiefice of what our 
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Lord teaches us when he says : " If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, will he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith ?" We have read about the small 
plant of green moss which drew tears from the eyes of 
.desponding Mungo Park, when wandering in the 
burning desert. A tiny land shell once wrought a 
similar encouragement to one whose mind and body 
had well-nigh simk under the weight of outward 
circimistances. The shell was a small helix, less than 
half a barley-corn in width, but exquisitely formed, and 
finished off with a small thickened edge round the rim, 
which appeared as if made to prevent the breaking of 
the frail shell by the action of its tiny possessor when 
stretching this way and that in quest of food. " Did 
God then think it worth His while to form so tiny a 
shell for both use and beauty P did He take so much 
care of its wee owner as to lavish His art upon it P and 
does He not love thee, faithless soul, far more ? will it 
not be worth his while to care for thee ?" 

But we must hasten to the practical part of our 
subject. We shall find little difficulty in giving simple 
natural history lessons to very little children. Pictures 
of animals abound everywhere, and stuffed specimens of 
small birds, &c., may be procured at very little expense. 
But it is rather more difficult to procure the materials 
for lessons for older pupils. If you have the happiness 
to be able to attend some of the lectures given at the 
Home and Colonial School Institution, London, you will 
get useful hints on the way to teach natural history. 
A lesson on the mole is given on the following principle: 
A little animal is to live omderground ; what will be 
proper clothing for ^t ? Not wool, for the clods of earth 
would become entangled in the wool ; not a naked skin^ 
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for it would suffer from cold and damp. A velvet coat 
will meet all the difficulties, and such a coat has God 
given to the mole. In order to make a round hole in 
the groimd, what tgols will you want? A pointed 
boring instrument ; such the mole is provided with in 
its tapering snout, and the general shape of its body ; 
also a shovel to scrape the earth out of the hole ; such 
are the fore and hind paws of the little animal, armed 
with plenty of sharp claws to act like rakes, and shaped 
like shovels, for removing the earth. But what are to 
become of its eyes while digging ? The earth will soon 
blind it if its eyes are prominent, so these are placed 
down deep, hid imder the pile of the velvet coat, and 
the mole is not a wretched, blind creature, as some 
suppose, but created in the way which exactly suits its 
circumstances. And what about its little ones, which 
are born and nurtured under ground? The careful 
mother has a large hole like an undergroimd parlour, 
and in the middle she raises a mound of earth, on which 
the little ones are placed ; they are consequently 
unharmed by the damp aroimd. 

Similar lessons to the above may be given on other 
animals; the children may be led to observe the re- 
markable provision of the Rodentia, or gnawing animals, 
in the growing of the teeth, an arrangement which 
would cause misery to any other animals ; the confor- 
mation of the camel, which fits it for being the com- 
panion of the desert Arab ; the shape of the horse, the 
formation of its muscles, which enable it to draw and 
bear burdens ; the kind of wool worn by certain animals 
depending on the climate in which they live, of which 
the difference between the wool of the Merino sheep and 
that of the Scotch sheep, < is a familiar example ; these are 
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only examples of what should be aimed at in t.eacliing 
natural history ; the habits of the animals should be 
described, their haunts, their uses to man. There are 
many interesting works on natural history, but the 
teacher must take the trouble to read them, and search 
for the materials for her lessons. One nice little book 
not generally known may here be mentioned, ** Whajb 
is a Bird ?" published by Jarrold & Sons, 12, Paternoster 
Row. It gives a large amount of interesting and 
available inibrmation, as do the others of the same kind. 
If the family lives near the sea, encourage the children 
to make an aquarium, which will be a constant source 
of pleasure and instruction. If you live in the coimtry, 
collect fresh water and land shells, which are often 
small, but very beautiful. The eyes of the children will 
easily detect them in the moss, imder stones, at the 
roots of plants, and clinging to the weeds at the sides 
of ponds. The larger kinds which are found in river^ 
and lakes are obtained by mean^ of a dredge. 

Cadis worms of various kinds are foimd in every 
mountain rivulet ; in the water also are found the gnats 
and dragon-flies, when in the early stages of their 
existence. Butterfliesand moths may becaughtand easily 
preserved, but it is a good thing to observe the precaution 
of never allowing children to catch more butterflies of 
each kind than they need for their collection. By 
neglecting to make this rule you encourage cruelty. 
Each object should be neatly named. Allied to the 
study of natural history are the kindred sciences of 
geology and botany. It is very useful for children to 
be able to recognise the different kinds of stones, granitei 
lias, oolite, &c., and to know something of the dilferent 
uses to which they are put The sequence of the strata 
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is also very interesting, and the substances procured 
from each strata. Fossils may be collected by the chil- 
dren if you are in a district where such are to be foujid; 
they should be neatly arranged, with the name of the 
locality where they were found. If possible, take the 
children to visit a museum of natural history, and draw 
their attention to the most remarkable objects. 

Botanv has some advantagfes peculiar to itself; it can 
be studii byduld™n™r,^^m.aoaUy«.d»u..,dy 
than other branches of natural history. The best way 
to begin the study of botany is to let the children pro- 
cure several specimens of one flower, say aprimroseor wild 
hyacinth. The teacher must draw on the blackboard, 
each separate part of the flower : the petal, the stamen, the 
ovary, style and stigma, giving the name of each part. 
The children must take their flowers carefully to pieces 
and discover each of these parts. Then take another 
flower, a tulip or a violet, and go through the same 
process, the chUdren wiU learn in this way to recognise 
the different parts of the flower, although their shape 
and appearance vary considerably. When the children 
know the names of the parts of the flower, of the leaf, 
of the stem and of the root, they will have to learn the 
meanin&r of the various adiectives that are used to 
designal the different formi that each part assumes. 
A root may be fibrous, bulbous, tapering, &c. ; a leaf 
may be heart-shaped, oval, lanceolate, decurrent, sessile, 
stalked ; the stem may be round or square, smooth or 
hairy (one common weed may always be recognised by 
the presence of a single row of hairs which runs down 
the whole stem, changing its place on the stem at each 
joint) ; flowers may be bell-shaped, salver-shaped, &c. 
Tou wiU perceive that a variety of most interesting 
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lessons may be given on all these subjects. . The chil- 
dren should always have in their hand the living 
examples of what you are teaching ; you must draw the 
flower, leaf or stalk on the blackboard, and write under 
it the adjective used to describe its shape. 

After each lesson, the children should oopj carefiilly 
what is on the blackboard, and their copies must be 
preserved, in order that they may look them over before 
they recapitulate, which they ought to do after ten or 
twelve lessons. When the children have gone through 
the above course of lessons, which will probably occupy 
the whole of one summer, then they should be taught 
to trace out each flower that they gather, in the 
synopsis of the British Flora ; the name of the flower 
should not be given to the children, but they should be 
required to find it out by the help of the description. 
Yoimg children could not, of course, be expected to have 
patience to go through this investigation, but at twelve 
or fourteen years old a little encouragement will help 
the young people through it. The flowers whose names 
have been discovered, should be pressed, gummed on a 
sheet of paper, and the name of flower, date and place 
of finding added. Each flower should have a sheet of 
paper to itself, and when a considerable number have 
been procured, they should be arranged according to 
their natural orders. Special attention should be 
directed to the uses of various plants, as the belladonna,' 
arnica, cabbage, carrot, &c. Works of art may be 
encouraged in which flowers are used, such as fern- 
shading, teaching the children to group the ferns 
artistically ; fern-printing, in which the exact impress 
of the fern is taken in green paint ; then flower-paint- 
ing, when the children are old enough ; alsK^^ tosS^o^ 
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nosegays of skeleton flowers. -Yery pretty boxes and 
even tables may be made by painting deal wood 
black, tben glueing on ferns and leaves in a pretty 
design and varnishing. Groups of ferns, with a few 
flowers which keep their colour, gummed on Bristol- 
board, will make very pretty hand fire-screens. 

We mention these details in order to give a teacher 
a'ii idea of what may be done in combining the study of 
natural history and the fine arts. These various occu- 
pations are a great resource for young people, and their 
own inventive powers may be exercised in making new 
combinations. 

There are several studies which we cannot now take 
up in detail, but whose object is the making us ac- 
quainted with the works of God, and all should be 
studied and taught more or less by every general gover- 
ness. The rudiments of astronomy or cosmography (as 
our French neighbours call it), may occupy the winter 
days, when the stars are sure to attract the children's 
attention. The use of the globes, as it is called, is only 
a very small part of what you may teach your children 
about the movements of the heavenly bodies. If you 
have no globes you can teach a great deal by giving 
careful descriptions, and with the help of maps. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



MUSIC AND DRAWING 



Thb elements of music and drawing are almost invari- 
ably taught to those children whose parents aspire to 
give them what can in any sense be considered a 
liberal education. Much is often said against the 
amoimt of time devoted to the acquisition of these arts, 
and no doubt there is truth in what is stated, when we 
compare the hours in the day devoted to the pianoforte 
in some families with the small result visible at the end. 
But we must remember that music and painting are as 
truly parts of our nature as sight or memory, and not to 
cultivate the fine arts is to neglect some of the gifts with 
which God has endowed us. A man who is blind has 
a defect, and he who has no music in him has no less a 
defect. The convenience of the pianoforte, as an instru- 
ment which can be played mechanically, to a certain 
extent, by a person without an ear, no doubt conduces 
to its popularity — though it does not seem to be so 
universally known that eminence in pianoforte playing 
is as rare as eminence in any other pursuit, and that 
to attain it, requires not only a good ear, well formed 
hand, and leisure for practice, but also a long and 
arduous course of preparation, much drudgery, and (if 
the player aims at becoming not a mere player, but a. ^ 
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musician), considerable intellectual labour. It is not 
then surprising that where so many begin, only a few 
get far on the roa4 to perfection. 

But there is another reason for the failure of many of 
our children, who ought, from their physical conforma- 
tion to have musical ability, and that reason is to be 
found in the very defective teaching that has been given 
them. It is a constant complaint with good music 
masters, that girls have been so imperfectly taught the 
rudiments of the art, that when at fifteen years old they 
are passed over to them in order to acquire the last 
polish, they have to begin again at the very beginning. 
I have seen girls of sixteen or seventeen, who had begun 
music before they were eight, and who could not 
recognise the received signs for the various rests, who 
could not tell how many quavers there were in a dotted 
minim, and who could not read the notes in the bass. 
This cannot be entirely the fault of the children, as 
certain of their teachers would like to say. The chil- 
dren may be idle, but if these things had been properly 
taught at first, they would not have been forgotten. 
Perhaps the fact was that the young governess who 
taught them sat by the pianoforte with her work, merely 
scolding the girls when they played wrong notes, and 
not attempting to explain what they did not under- 
stand ; how could she expect that they would learn by 
intuition, or what right has she to be surprised if they 
do not know anything P The English have rather a bad 
musical character on the Continent, not because our ear 
is not as correct as that of other nations, but because 
we are, generally speaking, such slovenly teachers of 
the rudiments of music. Our girls of sixteen know 
how to make a noise on the piano, often a disagreeably 
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loud noise, but they play out of time, guided rather by 
their own fancy as to expression than by the composer's 
marks ; they slur their notes, play false ones, give us 
a wrong bass, alter the chords from discords to com- 
mon chords, careless of the intention of the writer ; or 
they content themselves with playing the air correctly, 
leaving the bass to take care of itself. Their weaker 
fingers have never gained strength by practice; they do 
not know their scales, or the names of the easiest chords, 
and are unable to tell you, when a modulation has 
taken place, into what key the music has changed. Now 
all these things ought to have been learnt in the first 
years of their musical instruction, and not to be left to 
be imparted by the advanced master, taking up his time 
and patience. The worst part of the matter is, that a 
habit of idle practising has been formed, and a large 
proportion of the time daily allotted to music is habit- 
ually wasted by the careless and indolent pupiL 

Much the same kind of criticism might be passed 
upon the drawings of most girls of sixteen. Unable to 
sketch from nature the simplest objects you place before 

line, they " do " landscape drawings, and we are only 
too thankfrd if they do not also " do " water-colours. 
Now what is necessary in the teacher of the rudiments 
of drawing, as of music, is, above all things, to be 
thorough — ^to know at what you aim, and to keep it 
steadily in view. 

This quality is of much more importance in a teacher 
of the rudiments of any art than actual proficiency in 
the art. A person may have great facility of execution 
and a good ear, and yet not be at all adapted to teach 
the rudiments of music; and another ma^ b^^Scj^^^ 
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copy a neatly finished sketcli or chalk head, and yet 
know nothing of drawing as an art. Indeed, as long as 
parents and governesses look upon an " air vari^," or a 
brilliant "nocturne*' as the neplus ultra of instrumental 
music, or a gay water-colour drawing with a prepon- 
derance of cobalt sky and water, copied from a fac- 
simile, the most valuable and desirable effort of genius 
to be aimed at by their daughters and pupils, it is hardly 
possible that either of these arts should be much more 
generally successful in England than they are now. 

Let me recommend every young governess, as part of 
that system of self-education, which she must, according 
to her power, carry on in order to be efficient, to read 
some standard books on both music and drawing : and 
to use opportunities which may come in her way of 
hearing good music, and seeing good drawings and 
paintings. A careful study of Ruskin's "Modem 
Painters," will improve your idea of art, possibly it 
may also inspire you with considerable dissatisfaction 
with your own performances, and set before you a 
standard which there is no possibility of your reaching. 
Perhaps at first you may be depressed at the thought 
that you can never play like a professor, or paint like 
Turner or Millais : but a conscientious mind will not 
turn away in disgust because it cannot excel, but will 
quietly strive to do its best in its own humble sphere. 
The appreciation of the best will have its effect upon 
you, and you will gain in reverence what you lose in 
self-satisfaction. 

And first of all, avoid superficiality. Remember that 
to allow a pupil to think that she can play a bar well, 
when she invariably leaves one note in the bass in- 
audible, on account of the weakness of her third finger, 
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is to encourage ^ her a want of trathftilness and a 
groundless satisfaxjtion with her own imperfect perform- 
ances ; and it will follow as a matter of course, that 
she will not take pains to correct those faults which are 
not insisted upon by the teacher. 

Girls also receive great harm from being allowed to 
practise too much alone, without sufficient supervision. 
Perhaps in nothing do careless habits more easily take 
root than in the drudgery of the mechanical part of 
music. You wish your pupil to play a certain scale in 
correct time for ten minutes together. Unless she be a 
child who has imusual command over herself, and has 
been well trained in habits of implicit obedience, it is 
not at all likely that she will follow out your wish if 
you leave her to herself. The time will slacken or 
quicken, the notes will be slurred, the fingering will be 
changed, and all the advantage of the ten minutes' 
practice will be lost. Do not, therefore, send the girl 
to practise alone, until you can thoroughly depend upon 
her. It is a rule of universal application that what is 
most difficult and distasteful to the child should be done 
with the teacher, and the easy parts only should be done 
alone. Until the child has formed good habits as to 
both time and steadiness, she ought not to be left to 
herself during the hours of practice. Train her gradually 
to practise well alone by observing what she can accom- 
plish in a given time, so that you can point out 
negligence on her part if she fails to do so. 

It is a good thing to impart the theory of music to 
several children together : and many music teachers 
take two young beginners to the piano to practise their 
finger exercises. This plan relieves much of the dull 
monotony of the early lessons, andhol^ "tibfe ^^oi^^l^Vtt 
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play in time. We must also remember that our system 
of writing music is complicated, and tliat our little 
pupils have much to learn — ^the notes in treble and bass, 
their length as well as their pitch, the sharps, flats, and 
rests, the principle of fingering, and the right position 
of hand and arm. All this should be so well known, 
that reading a new piece of music should be as easy as 
reading a book, and the habitual position of the body 
should never require COTrection. 

A few hints as to detail may be acceptable to some 
young teachers. 

Children should learn to sing the notes of the staff 
that are within the compass of their voice before they 
learn to play them. The most interesting and satis- 
factory method of teaching the rudiments of music to 
young children is that adopted by some continental 
teachers. The teacher puts certain notes on the black- 
board, sings them, and the children imitate her. After- 
wards the children sing from the written notes without 
the teacher ; then the notes are effaced, the teacher sings 
and the children write, as from dictation, the notes she 
is singing. This is an exercise for the pitch of the 
notes. To teach time, make the children sing one note 
in all possible variety of time, beating time with their 
hands meanwhile. Give the note they are to sing and 
let them exercise their ingenuity in making bars with 
this note in all possible variety, in common time and 
triple time. Let them sing their own compositions. 
Give half the lesson to teaching the pitch of the notes, 
and half to time. 

In teaching to read music, do not rest satisfied with 
the single notes being known, but aim at having all the 
chords read at sight. 
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Let the.children make the common chords in all their 
changes themselves ; when once you have given them 
the principle on which they are formed, let them not 
only pick them out on the piano, but write them, with- 
out a copy, on the staff. 

When you first introduce the child to the piano, point 
out to him the middle no, or c, which is not only the 
middle of the keyboard, but the middle of the staiOT, as 
you will see, if you look at the treble and bass staves 
as one great staff divided in two, with a line between, 
thus: — 




Treble staff. 
C, or Do. 



^v — 

^^* — Bass staff. 

This middle c of the keyboard is the first line below 
the treble staff and the first line above the bass, and 
the child, starting from this centre, will be able to 
decipher the notes above and those below with very 
little trouble. It is a good thing to draw the two 
staves thus combined, and put them before the child 
when at his first lessons on the piano. Mark on this 
gigantic staff all the notes corresponding with the white 
keys on the keyboard. This will give the child a good 
general idea of the meaning of written music, and its 
relation to the piano. He will see where the leger lines 
begin both in bass and treble ; and later on, you can 
show him that the leger lines often inserted below the 
treble staff are, in reality, bass notes, and that the leger 
lines often written above the bass are, in reality, treble 
notes. Make it your aim that the child should so 
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thoroughly understand the meaning of written music, 
that he should know that notes distant a third &om 
each other are placed on two successive spaces, or two 
successive lines. Between a fifth there are two spaces 
or two lines, and between sevenths there are three lines, 
or three spaces. The staff should be so familiar to a 
child that the pitch of the note should be immediately 
suggested to him by its place on the staff. Give a 
certain portion of time each day to reading music, and 
do not suppose that the child need play well all he 
reads. In the early reading lessons do not torment the 
child with rules for fingering. 

Another part of the lesson must be devoted to simple 
finger exercises. B^ sure the child holds himself 
rightly. He must bend the fingers, and lift them up 
high above the notes, in order to acquire a clear, firm 
touch. During the finger exercises draw his attention 
to the rules for holding the hand, but during the reading 
lessons, fix his attention on the notes only. 

A pretty little air, learned to play to papa on his 
birthday, is a great incentive to many children, but do 
not spend too much time on that part of the music 
lesson : all such little airs should be played from memory. 

When the children begin to play little pieces, give 
them very simple ones, always below rather than above 
their capacity. The object of playing a piece is to give 
pleasure, which is impossible if the piece is imperfectly 
played. If the piece is above our capacity, we are sure 
not to play it really well. Graduate well your selection 
of pieces. Be guided more by what will instruct the 
pupil than by what will please his ear. 

Take one difficulty at a time, conquer it, and keep 
the subject constantly before the child's mind by 
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recapitulation. If the pupil is then constantlj looked 
after to prevent his fidling into bad habits, it is probable 
that when he gets into the master's hands, he will be a 
fair and intelligent musician. 

It may fall to your lot to have to teach a girl with a 
defectiye ear or ill-formed hands. In such a case, it is 
perfectly useless to attempt the same training as you 
would give to one whom Nature has adapted for good 
pianoforte playing; but though you need not aim 
at execution, such a girl may learn to read simple music 
easily, and may become a fair accompanyist, and equal 
to the playing of a harmonium or small organ, and 
when older, may prove to have a good voice. 

But imder any circumstances, imless your pupils are 
to become professional musicians, you must not allow 
their music to take up the time which should be devoted 
to other things. I know a mother who has six daugh- 
. ters, the eldest only fifteen, none of them particularly 
musical ; but she is determiued that they are all to play 
well ; so the four eldest girls practise for three hours 
a-day each, and the little ones, of seven and nine, have 
to practise for an hour and a half. The consequence is, 
that though they have attained a certain feu^ility of 
execution, their minds are blank to everything else. 
This is not education at all ; an imtrained, unfurnished 
mind will never play really welL Kemember that music 
is not, except in rare instances, a means of education in 
itself, and do not allow it to usurp the time which ought 
to be bestowed upon other things. 

But do not get into the foolish, school-room view of 
thinking that pianoforte music is the whole of the 
musical art. Another part of that art, within reach of 
every one, is the art of singing. Not that every one 
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need attempt or aim at being a solo singer ; but con- 
sidering that we aU have, in our own windpipe, a piece 
of mecbanism so curious and so delicate that it far 
Burpasses any artificial instrument, it is evidently a 
waste of natural force pot to make the best use of it 
that we can. Few, indeed, have leisure or opportunity 
for the training necessary for becoming good solo 
singers, even if they have the voice ; but aknost all 
can learn part singing, aud there is no better means of 
training the voice and ear. Almost every family of 
children could produce decent part singing, if properly 
taught, and it would be a pleasant change sometimes to 
have a chorus of brothers* and sisters' voices, instead of 
the ambitious attempt of an unformed voice to sing a 
solo beyond its compass. 

Let us not forget the high honour which our gracious 
God has put upon singing. Wonderful it is to know 
that he accepts the tribute of these poor voices. " By 
Him, therefore, let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fioiit of our lips, giving thanks 
to His name." — ^Hebrews xiii. 

One word upon the subject of elementary drawing. 
Every child ought to learn to draw as much as to sing ; 
and every teacher of children ought to imderstand the 
rudiments of drawing. It is not necessary that she 
should draw like a professor, but she ought to be able to 
put a sketch on the blackboard when it is needed to 
illustrate a lesson, and she should also be able to show a 
child how to draw a work-box, a horse's head, or a tree. 
It is surprising how natural it is to children to draw ; 
most children look upon it as the pleasantest of pas- 
times, and a slate and pencil will keep them quiet for 
many a quarter of an hour. The things they draw 
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may not be strikingly like the original, but some 
resemblance may generally be traced, and they will 
look up to the teacher and say, " Please draw a horse 
coming out of this stable," — or " Put a man in this cart 
I have drawn," and if the teacher cannot comply with 
this request, she must find herself in rather a humiliating 
position. It would be well for those who are to be 
trained for the work of teachers of young children, to 
go through a preparatory course of training in elementary 
singing and drawing, with a special view to the impart- 
ing of their rudiments, not seeking, unless they have a 
decided talent, to excel in either art, but to understand 
thoroughly the first principles of both. It is hardly 
possible to be a good teacher of yoimg children without 
being able both to sing and to draw, and drawing from 
nature is the only thing really useful for a general 
governess. A knowledge of the principles of perspective 
is quite necessary. You may learn much of perspective 
from the small book published by Chambers on the sub- 
ject. But I would strongly recommend those who can 
do so, to take lessons at one of the " Schools of Art," 
which are to be foimd in all large towns, and where 
the teaching is thoroughly practical, and founded on 
the true principles of art. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WRITING. 



Considerable difficulty is often felt by a teacher, when 
a pupil has learned to write round-hand fairly, and she 
wishes her to acquire a freer and more easy hand, but 
one that shall at the same time be neat and pleasant to read. 
The rules which apply to the large roimd-hand copies, 
*do not apply to free-hand ; other rules must be given 
to the pupil ; as mftny teachers are not aware of the 
necessity for great care when the pupil is beginning to 
write with ease, we will here give the most important 
of the rules adopted by the best writing masters. 

1st. The elbows must be as nearly as possible on a 
level with that part of the desk nearest the body. 

2nd. The child must not lean at all upon his right 
hand or arm, and he must hold his pen so lightly 
between his finger that the slightest touch at the end 
of the pen would make it fall from his hand. The left 
arm must be laid on the desk, the elbow kept near the 
side, and the fingers used to hold the paper firm. If 
these things are attended to, the trunk of the body will 
be straight, and the stomach must never touch the desk. 

3rd. If writing in a copy-book, the middle of the booh 
must be placed opposite the right side of the writer ; and 
the bottom must be parallel with the edge of the desk. 

4th« The right fore-arm must always be at riyht angles 
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with the edge of the desk ; it must be made to slide on 
the desk, the trunk of the body bending slightly to the 
right when the arm is furthest removed firom the body. 
Great care must be taken that the elbow follow the 
movement of the hand when the latter has come to the 
end of the line. If this is not done, and the elbow 
remains near the side, while the hand is distanced, a 
curved line is produced, that is, part of a circle, as may 
be easily seen by keeping the elbow into the side 
and trying to draw a long horizontal line. This fitult 
is the cause that many people cannot write straight 
without lines. 

5th. The pen must point to the right shoulder, and the 
nib be placed as if you were just going to see the inside. 

6th. The end of the thumb must be opposite the last 
joint of the fore-finger. 

7th. The wrist must be placed as flat as possible on 
the desk, the tip of the fourth finger must touch the 
paper lightly, and this finger must be curved su£Biciently 
to pass a pencil under it without difficulty. 

Writing is too upright when the elbow is kept at too 
great a distance from the side, as you may convince 
yourself by observing how you put your elbow when 
you draw a perpendicular line. That backward hand 
adopted by some people is produced by putting the 
elbow still further from the side. 

Be careful that your pupils form their letters cor- 
rectly ; do not let them form them at their fancy. You 
may think this a little matter, but if you will try to 
correct a dozen exercises in succession, you will soon 
perceive what a trial to head and eyes is the passing 
from one hand-writing to another, with the constant 
variations in the forms of the letters. Writing should^ 
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not only be legible, but pleasant to look at — a real work 
of art. 

Before the pupils Have left off round-band, tbey 
should begin to learn free-hand, and you must point 
out to them the difference between the two arts. When 
the pupil is beginning to learn free-hand, he should not 
be allowed to lean at all on the pen, or to make any 
difference between the up-stroke and the down-stroke. 
Later on he must be taught where he is to lean on the 
pen. The first exercise he should do is that of making 
horizontal parallel lines ; he must continue this exercise 
until he can make the musical staff without a rule. 

In making these lines he must observe the rules in- 
dicated above, of sliding the fore-arm along the desk and 
letting the elbow follow this movement. 

The second exercise is that of making a horizontal 
zig-zag line. This must be done slowly and at the word 
of command, up, down, up, down, for which may be sub- 
stituted counting, one, two, one, two. The object of 
this exercise is to enable the pupil to acquire that 
peculiar movement necessary to all good writing, which 
consists of a series of up-strokes and down- strokes. At 
this stage the up-strokes and down-strokes must both 
be light, and no pressure used anywhere. 

Much later the pupil should learn to mark the dif- 
ference between the tti, ti, and ii, by making a different 
kind of up-stroke. The m requires up-strokes which 
bow upwards, and the u up-strokes which bow down- 
wards. 

In free-hand the straight strokes of the letters should 
never be bowed. This is a very common fault. You 
see / formed like c. It is difficult to correct this when 
once the pupil has MLom into it« 
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The up-stroke whicli joins u and t and sucli letters to 
that which precedes them, should join them in the 
middle of the down-stroke. 

To correct the fault of pressing too heavily on the 
pen, you will find it a good thing to make the child 
hold the pen for a time between the thumb and middle 
finger, instead of the fore-finger, then pressure becomes 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE TRAINING OF THE MEMORY. 



While giTing our attention to the various subjects 
whicli occupy our school-room hours, we must not forget 
the special training of each faculty of the child's mind. 
The necessity of such training will be manifest, if we 
give the subject a little thought : and we shall see that 
the memory, judgment, imagination, and other facul- 
ties require, each of them, special attention. The 
teacher, in considering the progress of her pupil, must 
seriously ask herself whether the child proves to be 
deficient in strength in any particular faculty, and if 
such deficiency be foimd, what means will be best to 
correct the defect. While it is for the benefit of society 
that those talents for which children have the most 
aptitude should be specially cultivated, it is most 
injurious, both socially and individually, that they 
should have a partial or one-sided education. Thus, if 
a girl is destined for the musical profession, it should 
be the aim of the teacher of her childhood to store her 
mind with as much general information as possible ; she 
will have but few opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
when once her active career has commenced ; and even 
during the later years of her education, so much time 
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will have to be given to the special study of music, that 
very little will remain for general improvement. 

We are now going to consider the training of that 
faculty, whose use is often more repulsive to our children 
than any other. Of all the noble faculties with which 
God has endowed man, none is more ill-used than the 
memory. We give it hard work before it has acquired 
the requisite strength. We expect from it the feats of 
a racer before it can even gallop> We are apt to attri- 
bute to it the faults of our own laziness ; we excuse our 
negligence by saying we have a bad memory, and young 
men and women in the prime of health and vigour will 
tell us that they never had any memory. Those who 
gravely assert this startling fact, are hardly aware that 
were their assertion literally true, they would be idiots 
of the very lowest order, and have less sense than an 
ordinary dog or horse. It is useful to remind those who 
despair of their memories,- that they have memory for a 
thousand things in daily life, and that they use their 
memories during every moment of their existence. I 
once convinced a group of girls that they actually had 
even good strong memories, by reminding them that 
they remembered perfectly the oral and written signs 
or some thousands of words, the faces of some himdreds 
of individuals, the appearance of many scenes in nature, 
many houses, many rooms, many voices, many tunes, 
and all the small customs of society ; and that for all 
that appeared to them of interest or importance, their 
memories never failed to do them good service. 

But the question for teachers to consider is, how to 
train the memory — ^I will not say to strengthen it. Like 
any other faculty of the mind or body, it will strengthen 
in proportion to its growth. We do not Btrengthen.<ras 
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children's limbs, we train ttem and give them exercise ; 
and what is healthy will grow, whether it be a faculty 
of the mind or of the body. 

Memory, which is the power of recalling at will past 
images, past scenes, and past trains of thought, has its 
laws which may be thus stated : — 

1st. Our power of remembrance is in proportion to 
the depth of the impression made upon us. » 

It follows that the business of the teacher is to study 
how to make an impression sufficiently deep to be 
lasting. 

2nd. It is a law of nature that we remember better 
those impressions which we receive in a state of joy 
than those which we receive in a state of sorrow or 
discomfort. 

This is one of the most merciful laws which God has 
implanted in our nature. All of us who are not in a 
diseased state of body or mind, can observe how time 
obliterates sorrow and all its circumstances. But the 
joyful periods of our life to which we love to look back 
are distinct in our remembrance. We love to live them 
over again and again ; and perhaps our Heavenly Father 
has thus made a provision for our fiiture happiness 
when we shall remember sorrow as " waters that pass 
away," which we may compare with the faint remem- 
brance that we have of the bleak winter storm, amid the 
sunshine of harvest. If this be a law of our nature, 
does it not point to a very necessary part of a teacher's 
duty to her pupils ? See that your children connect 
pleasurable associations with their lessons. The school- 
room ought to be a pleasant bright room, where the 
sun shines for at least part of the day, and the walls 
tpared with a light and cheerful pattern. Be yourself 
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not only quiet and peaceful in manner, but briglit and 
cheerful, a beam of sunshine for your pupils. See that 
the seats are comfortable, in fair proportion with the 
height of the children and of the table ; and that each 
has all he wants within his reach. Do not make need- 
less rules which chafe your pupils with petty vexations; 
do not scold and terrify the nervous, or irritate the sensi- 
tive : fear, terror, irritation and grief will binder the 
children from learning. Sometimes you may see a 
teacher who makes her pupils cry, and then while the 
tears are still rolling down their cheeks, puts their 
lesson-books into their hands and bids them learn. If 
such teachers could for one moment change places with 
their pupils, they might perceive the stupidity and im- 
kindness of their conduct. True, children's tears must 
sometimes flow, faults must be pointed out, rebukes 
must be given even sharply at times. But when heart 
lessons are being learnt, head lessons must be set aside 
for the time, and mental work must be postponed. It 
does not follow because you have planned that the child 
is to get through a certain amount of work to-day, 
that he must necessarily do so : God may have quite 
another plan than you for the child's good. While the 
child is repenting his fault, or trying to overcome his 
besetting sin, his mental labour must be laid aside, but 
he is no real loser on that account; he is learning 
deeper and more usefril lessons than all the geography, 
or history, or languages in the world. 

3rd. Constant repetition deepens the impression 
given to the memory. 

We can hardly speak too strongly of the necessity of 
recapitulation and repetition, when we wish to impress 
the memory. By far the greater part of tk<d ^sokp^^sK^fti 
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with wUcli our memory is stored, only keep their places 
there by means of constant repetition. The written 
sign of the words of our own language and of all the 
languages we happen to know, the turns of phrases, the 
terminations of words, the addition and multiplication 
tables, and many more things that we seem to know 
perfectly, we only remember from constant repetition. 
So with the names of people who are quite familiar to 
us during early life : let circumstances separate us from 
them for many years, and we shall find much difficulty 
in remembering them. Many a man who has lived for 
years among foreigners without hearing any English, 
finds to his regret, on returning to his own country, that 
his own language has become unfamiliar to him. This 
proves that what we know best is only retained in our 
memory by repeated impressions ; how much more 
necessary is a repetition of those things which we have 
to learn for the first time. The teacher should accustom 
the children to answer at any time any question which 
she may please to put about their old lessons : and she 
should besides have stated periods for the recapitulation 
of their former work. 

4th. What we see makes a more distinct impression 
than what we only hear about. 

There is some difficulty in receiving a distinct im- 
pression from a mere description. The description must 
be graphic, and the pupil's attention constant, or no 
clear impression will be made at all. It is always best, 
if possible, to appeal to the eye. Thus, in a lesson on gold 
it would be foolish to describe gold ; show the children 
gold, and let them describe it. A picture of a cathedral 
or a mountain, will make more impression than any mere 
description of it. 
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5tli. When the description of an object cannot be 
presented to the eye, it should be pictured to the imagi- 
nation. 

It is the duty of a good teacher to be able to describe 
clearly and vividly. Many, it is to be feared, are quite 
unable to do so. We may all acquire the power of des- 
cribing, and in teaching our pupils we should be careful 
to train them to give accurate and detailed pictures of 
what they have seen. 

6th. Time tends to efface impressions. 

But time moves much more slowly while we are 
children than when we grow older. A week at the age 
of seven seems as long as a month at the age of twenty. 
It follows that the younger the child, the oftener should 
the repetitions be made. A very little child should 
repeat his text or hynm twice every day until he knows 
it. When he grows a little older, once a day will be 
sufficient ; and as he grows out of childhood, a week 
may pass between the learning of a new lesson and its 
repetition. The more difficult the subject, the oftener 
should it be recapitulated. The notes of the staves and 
the arithmetical tables, for instance, should be repeated 
every day until they are thoroughly known. 

7th. We remember what we understand. 

The memory may be likened, in the oeconpmy of the 
mind, to a good* steward in a household. He does not 
earn the food, but takes care of it when others have 
provided it ; he also keeps it in so orderly a manner 
that it is easily got at when wanted. Now it is not the 
business of the memory to go out foraging for stores ; 
other faculties do that. The memory retains and keeps 
them in an orderly manner, and is ready to give up its 
treasures when required. The judgment and reason «£^ 
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to work, think, judge, conclude ; the conclusion is 
treasured up in the memory, together with the chief 
points in the process which led to it. So, if the imagi- 
nation forms a picture, the memory treasures it up, 
and if subjects can enter the mind through another 
faculty than memory, they should do so. Describe a 
country to your pupils ; picture it out, appeal to their 
imagination and judgment, let them find out what place 
it is likely to occupy in commerce and civilization ; and 
ensure the retaining, in the memory, of the conclusions 
they arrive at, by recapitulation and repetition. 

8th. The power of the memory depends in great 
measure upon the strength of the will. 

Ton will generally observe that strong-willed persons 
have a good memory. They remember because they are 
determined to do so. On the contrary, people with no - 
flrmnfess of purpose and of weak will complain that 
they have no memory. Allied to this is the fact that 
little children, whose will has not acquired strength, 
have no memory, in the proper acceptation of the word, 
and also that as the weakness of age affects the strength 
of the will, the memory is the earliest faculty that 
becomes impaired. Extreme illness and weakness injure 
the memory : it is weakened by whatever weakens the 
whole human system. It is a delicate faculty, demand- 
ing use,, proper exercise, but not too much, and those 
who treat it wisely may expect to have its faithful 
service for many a long year. 

9th. Indistinct impressions cannot be recalled. 

This is a well-known fact, not sufficiently borne in 
mind by teachers. I have said much about the neces- 
sity of oral descriptions and oral explanations. But if 
yovT descriptions and explanations are to be retained 
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by the memory, they must be perfectly distinct, like the 
impression of a good seal on wax. No fault is more com- 
mon with young people than that of resting contented 
with an indistinct apprehension of a thing. Why do 
they not spell well ? Because they do not give them- 
selves the trouble of looking carefully at the words that 
pass before them. No distinct image of the word has 
been made in their minds, and when they wish to re- 
produce it they cannot remember how it is spelt. They 
cannot remember because they never exactly knew. 
They will say again and again that they cannot remem- 
ber dates; but the fact is, that most of them, when 
reading a book of history, never take the trouble to 
look at the dates. They have never noticed them, nor 
received into their minds the sequence of the events 
they are studying, so that it is not to be wondered at 
that they do not remember what they never knew. 
Attract the attention of your pupils to the dates, 
compare them together, show them that such an event 
happened about a hundred years, or ten years, before 
anocher, and you will find that, by giving the children 
ten minutes to look over the lesson with the dates, that 
they will remember them all, because they jviU have 
a distinct apprehension of them in their minds. 

10th. What is taught in an orderly manner will be 
remembered, while what is unconnectedly thrown before 
the mind will take no hold of it. 

Though we have placed this last, it is not the least 
important of the laws of memory, and it is perhaps one 
of the most difficult for the teacher to fulfil. Indeed, 
the extreme difficulty of teaching orally in an orderly 
manner is, perhaps, one of the principal reasons that 
the practice is not more widely adopted. The teafiJo^T 
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must never take up a fresh subject till the previous one 
is mastered ; in geography teach first the physical des- 
cription of the country, the islands, lakes, mountains, 
rivers, then the provinces and towns ; all must come in 
their place. No teacher should attempt to give a lesson 
without previous preparation, nor without the book 
from which she has drawn the heads of what she intends 
to teach. Without this last precaution the various 
little interruptions, which will be sure to occur during 
the lesson, digressions, reproofs for inattention, &c., will 
be sure to confuse you, and to break the thread of your 
lesson. 

One word more : let me caution teachers against 
calling a superficial memory a good one. Some children 
of nine or ten have an extraordinary power of remem- 
bering sounds ; they will learn a piece of poetry while 
other children have only had time to read it through 
two or three times. They will learn dates, names, or 
whatever you give them, but only like parrots. This 
kind of memory is not desirable. The children who 
have it will often be impatient of any explanation which 
may be given of the subject they fancy they have 
mastered. They will be unablo to answer questions 
asked at random on any subject they have learnt ; and 
will prove in many ways that their understanding has 
not mastered it. Such children are often praised highly 
by relations and ignorant teachers, and indeed wherever 
the learning of lessons out of a book is the order of the 
day ; but all their knowledge is superficial ; they 
remember words, not things. Their judgment and 
imagination are left untrained, and they will often 
eventually prove to have less power of thought and 
argumemi, and even less memory^ than minds which are 
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naturally mucli less ready than theirs. A word memory ^ 
as it is called^ is not without advantages to its possessor, 
provided it be lasting ; it is a great help in learning 
languages, but the children endowed with it are often 
deficient in good reasoning powers, and the teacher who 
is delighted with her quick pupil must remember that 
"all is not gold that glitters.'' At the same time, I 
would urge all teachers to take great pains with the 
slow child who will tell you that " he remembers what 
you explain to him,'* in other words, his knowledge 
must pass through his understanding before it will be 
lodged in the memory. 

You will find writing out abstracts of lectures and 
lessons given on any subject a most useful help to 
memory. Children who find it difficult to learn poetry 
should be allowed to copy the allotted portion, put the 
copy in their pocket, and look at it at any spare time. 
It is also a good thing for older pupils to copy extracts 
from the best prose writers ; this practice fixes on the 
memory the words and turns of phrases used by such 
men. 

Constant repetition of the same thing in the same 
way is likely to weary the child ; therefore, while you 
recapitulate, vary the way in which the subject is pre- 
. sented to the child's mind. Let him sometimes copyi 
at other times write out from memory ; let the chidren 
question each other and question you on the subject to 
be remembered; let them answer your questions in 
turn, or let one go on answering till he gives a false 
answer, and then pass the question to another. Try to 
find out methods for impressing your children's memory* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE CREATIVE FACULTY.— IMAGINATION. 



The creative faculty is that whicli, by its possession, 
makes the most essential mark of difference between 
man and brute ; since though animals possess a certain 
degree of memory and reasoning, we can perceive in 
them no approach to the creative faculty. The imagi- 
nation is closely allied to the creative faculty. It 
is that which finds its expression in music, poetry, 
painting, and the Fine Arts in general. The creative, 
or inventive power of the mind, enables man to keep 
his pre-eminence over the brutes, and to conquer the 
hostile powers of nature, and to it is due every improve- 
ment that has ever been effected in the history of the 
human race. The better educated persons are, the more 
imagination they possess. Some individuals, and some 
entire families among the poor, seem almost destitute of 
imagination.. The country labourer will suffer the 
inconveniences of a badly built dwelling, of a damp 
floor, of an imperfect roof, and seem totally unable to 
help himself out of his difficulties, or to imagine, in his 
sluggish mind, any better state of affairs for himself and 
his family. The ox wiU retire to the shade of a tree 
when the sun is warm, but he will never form the idea 
of a shed, to build for himself. 
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At the outset of this paper, we must guard against a 
mistake commonly made in speaking of the training of 
the imagination. Some persons think that a succession 
of works of fiction poured upon a child's mind will 
train his imagination. This is an entire mistake, even 
with regard to that portion of the creative faculty 
which refers to the domain of fancy ; a few good stories 
and tales, carefally selected and made the children's 
own by repeated reading, will do them &r more good 
than an unlimited amount of new stories, heard oncCi 
forgotten, and their place taken by something else. 

In order to know how to train the creative faculty, it 
will be necessary to know how it acts and what part it 
takes ^in the (economy of the mind. We have already 
explained that the conceptive faculty is that which 
retains and reproduces the images which have been 
brought before us. A person has seen a house built of 
brick ; the image of a house built of brick remains in 
the mind, forming a conception. The same man has 
also seen stones and rocks ; he also has a conception of 
them in his mind. By the help of his creative faculty 
he can combine the two conceptions, and form a new 
image, that of a house built of stone. The same man 
has seen sheep without horns ; he has seen oxen with 
horns ; and he has seen the form of a spiral. Therefore, 
though he may never have seen an Ori^ital sheep with 
spiral horns, by combining the three conceptions which 
he already has in his mind of a sheep, a horn and a 
spiral, his imagination presents to him a tolerably 
accurate image of the animal when he hears it des- 
cribed. Thus we see that the imagination takes such 
pictures as are already in the mind and combines them 
so as to form a new picture. It can also do the converse 
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of this ; it can take complicated pictures to pieces by 
the aid of the power of abstraction, and re-combine 
them in new forms. Thus no one has seen the colour 
red in the abstract, unconnected with the objects upon 
which it fell ; but we have all seen many red things, 
and therefore we can think of the colour red in the 
abstract without thinking of anything red. The faculty 
of abstraction separates the quality of redness from 
the things which gave us the idea of redness, so that 
we can apply the idea to anything we please, and can 
imagine a red thing which we have never seen — a red 
sheep, a red-walled room, U red fire-lit sky. But the 
imagination cannot form a thing absolutely new to us. 
It can form new combinations, enlarge, diminish, 
lengthen, widen, narrow, alter in every way, but it can 
only work on the things which it possesses. It cannot 
make new materials. 

But we must recollect that the creative faculty, if it 
does not work for good, is sure to work for evil. By its 
aid crimes of the deepest dye are effected ; it can plan 
schemes of rebellion or murder, it can foster folly, fill 
the mind with unreality, puff it up with groundless 
vanity, and cause its energies to waste themselves in 
day-dreams. Thus powerftd alike for good or ill, it is 
of the utmost importance to the future well-being of 
the child, and for the happiness of all who are to cross 
his path in life, that it should be rightly trained. It 
may be the source of his greatest joy or of his deepest 
misery. It may becomfe an engine of mighty deeds of 
good, or it may be degraded iuto the most terrible 
means of evil. 

The first step towards the training of the imagination 
is the filling it with all that i» pure, lovely, beautiful. 
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and of good report. You cannot be too particular 
about what passes before your children's eyes. Keep 
their minds pure, let their early years not know evil ; 
they will have to become acquainted with It in after days ; 
but let their early impressions be of all that is holy, 
loving, and true. All the impressions they receive will 
go to form their future character, and nothing is so 
lasting as good impressions. Form their taste by putting 
before them what is really good in all works of art. It 
is surprising to see how true is the unvitiated taste of 
an intelligent child of five or six years old. I know a 
little boy of that age who deKghted in the playing of a 
good player upon a good piano, while he did not care 
for the ordinary playing he heard upon a moderate 
instrument ; and another who, in looking over a book 
of pictures, picked out, as it were by instinct, the best 
drawn pictures in the book. No gaudiness of colour, 
no outward showiness could tempt him to admire what 
was badly drawn, while he would never tire of a good 
engraving of flowers or aninjials. 

There may be some difficulty, at least in special cases, 
in procuring the best pictures to set before a child's 
eye, or the best music to train his ear : but there is one 
means of training his taste which is open to every one, 
and which should at all events be cultivated. It is the 
study of nature. Natural beauty never fails to excite 
the admiration of simple-minded children. I have seen 
a little boy of six years old sit in silent admiration 
before a glorious sunset, his delight appearing almost 
too great for his childish mind to hold. Have you never 
watched the carefulness with which the little ones hunt 
up the few flowers that peep out on the mild winter 
days ? Have you seen their ecstacies caused b^ -Oc^a^xix^ 
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blue of the tiny speedwell^ their delicate touching of 
its stem, their holding their breath lest the precious 
petals should drop off P They hunt for the small white 
chickweed as for a rare treasure ; you wonder what they 
see to admire in it. Take the trouble to stoop, and 
forget you are examining a weed : you will see the most 
lovely pearl star with five, cleft rays ; roimd the centre 
are five rubies, each ruby between two pearl-petals. 
Surely the children are right in their admiration^ and 
yet it is no imcommon thing to hear the nurse or the 
governess turn the chadren away from their newly- 
acquired treasure, with " Throw it down, it is only a 
weed !" If God so clothed the weed with beauty, surely 
it is worth our while to spend a few moments in admir- 
ing it. And lest you should think the time wasted that 
you spend over it, I may tell you that many of the love- 
Uest and most perfect designs conceived ty the mind of 
the artist, were suggested by some of the simplest forms of 
the vegetable world. We are accustomed to admire 
the carving of the capital of pillars, the curve of vases, ^ 
the delicate tracery of lace : and yet we think it not 
worth our while to study the forms which suggested 
them, though our pupils may be in the habit of collect- 
ing the very plants which gave the artist his idea. 
Our own tastes will also be improved by the study of 
natural forms, and we shall not be captivated by badly 
assorted colours or false curves, when we are conversant 
with the exquisitely graduated tints of a butterfly, or 
the lines of the feathers on a bird's wing, or of the 
curve of a shell. 

The higher works of art with which children have little 
to do, since their minds are not su£Glciently advanced 
to understand them, are but an abstraction of the highest 
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beauty in the outer ^^rld^ and its combination so as to 
form a picture of more perfect beauty, than is to be 
met with in this world : this is what is termed idealiza- 
tion. But to understand the Ideal we must first under- 
stand the Real ; and the Xteal, rather than the Ideal, is 
the appropriate study for childhood. A little boy of 
seyen years old was taken to see WeUs Cathedral. 
Standing before it, he was asked if it were not beautifol, 
" Yes/' said he, and stooped down to pick a daisy at his 
feet. The daisy his small mind could comprdiend; 
the cathedral it could not. 

We owe the most valuable inventions to the creative 
&culty. It is a very wise thing to leave children some- 
times to their own invention. They lose nothing in 
after life by having been left for a Uttle while to their 
own devices in amusements and pastimes, in order to 
caU out their inventive &culties. I knew a little girl 
who wished to learn to knit, but her one great diffictdty 
was that she had no knitting pins. She extemporized 
some by gathering and stripping lavender stalks ; and 
although they constantly broke, she persevered xmtil 
some one gave her some real pins to work with. In the 
same family a little boy Cut out a set of chessmen from 
some old reals of cotton. Such feats of childhood may 
be hailed as the prelude of ftiture usefdlness ; for this 
faculty of invention is that which gives the grown man 
and woman the power of triumphing over circumstances, 
and while useM to us all, is invaluable to an emigrant 
or a missionary. 

Tou must not be astonished if you do not find much 
proof of imagination in the compositions of your chil- 
dren. The reason is that they have not yet collected 
sufficient materials for the imagination to work up. 
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The years of study are pre-eminently the time for accu- 
mulating information, and the child's time will be more 
profitably spent in writing out a story that has been 
told him, or in giving a short account of a lecture that 
he has heard, than in poring hopelessly over the empty 
pages of his copybook for ideas upon some abstract 
subject of which he knows nothing, such as the " Tran- 
sitory Nature of Happiness," or the " Evil Consequences 
of Vanity 'M 

Teachers must be on their guard against abuses of the 
imagination to which some children are very prone. 
Most girls of any mental power are apt at one time or 
other of their childhood to write stories : and though 
in some rare cases this may be a useful as well as a 
pleasureable exercise, yet in others it is nothing but an 
utter waste of time. The girl's time had better be 
spent in reading some good story, so as to exercise her 
imagination in taking in, not giving out. Another 
misuse of the imagination is not uncommon in girls in 
their teens ; it is the habit of indulging in day-dreams, 
weaving stories of which they are the centres and 
heroines. This is a fault more often met with in girls 
than in boys : and it may go on for years without being 
found out, for the girl is generally too shy of making 
known her visions to repeat them to her playmates. Its 
existence shows that the mind is not sufficiently occu- 
pied, and its only effectual remedy is hard, though not 
too hard, mental work, and plenty of active interests 
outside the walls of the school-room ; needlework, 
unless the mind is occupied by listening to reading, &c., 
is not good for this temperament, and should be 
rather avoided than encouraged if we wish to break the 
habit of day-dreaming. Even the drawing lesson 
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wiU be so speat if the child is only copying from 
the flat. 

But notwithstanding this possible misuse of the 
imagination, let us never forget that it is a great and 
noble faculty, and to be encouraged as much as possible 
in all children's minds : for to it belongs the faculty of 
sympathy. We cannot sympathize with a person 
unless we can imagine ourselves in his place, in his 
circumstances, and no one knows how much of the 
misery of this world springs from want of sympathy. 
A person destitute of imagination is always unsympa- 
thetic : and even with the kindest feelings towards you, 
is apt to do and say the most distasteful things, simply 
from ignorance of what your feelings are on the subject 
Whereas the imagination shows us, mirrored as it were 
in our own hearts, the troubles and bitternesses of 
another. " As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man.'' 

On the whole, the imagination should be, generally 
speaking, rather bridled during the years of education. 
They are, pre-eminently, the period of our life for taking 
in, rather than for giving out. It. is then we learn 
what others who have gone before us have done that 
is good or great ; later in life, we may act ourselves. 
Let us not forget, also, that the Bible frimishes the mind 
of man with the grandest and truest conceptions which 
he is capftble of entertaining. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



ON MAKING A TIME TABLE. 



The arran^ment of daily duties is a matter which 
requires some thought and consideration ; and though 
it is impossible to lay down rules of imiversal appli- 
cation for the drawing up of a time table, yet some 
general principles may be of service in enabling us to 
avoid serious blimders. 

Lessons which require the closest attention, such as 
arithmetic, should be taken up in the morning hours, 
when judgment and memory are clearest. Those which 
appeal to the imagination, such as geography, may be 
left imtil the afl;emoon. 

Mental and manual labour should alternate, so that 
one should be a rest from the other. 

Long hours of confinement should be carefidly 
avoided, especially with little children. A quarter of 
an hour's walk in the garden is a real rei^^ even for 
nearly grown up pupils. 

The older the child the longer the time that may be 
devoted to one subject. A quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes is all that a little child ought to spend over one 
lesson ; an hour is not at all too long a time for a girl 
of Bfteen or sixteen. 
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The larger the (jass, the longer the time that maybe 
devoted to one lesson. There is variety in the questions 
and answers, given by a party of children ; interest is 
excited, and each has intervals of rest. When a child 
learns alone, his mind is apt to be continnally sti^ahied 
by the never-ceasing action of the teacher's mshi 
upon his own, and lessons should be proportionately 
shorter. 

A breathing time should be allowed between each 
lesson. In a (school this time is gained by the necessary 
hourly change of classes ; but in a femily it requires a 
certain amoxmt of determination upon the part of the 
teacher not to allow one lesson to follow immediately 
upon another. Both for her own health and that of 
her pupils, such a short break is necessary. 

Few women, old or young, are the better for remain- 
ing more than two hours in the same position, ftnd in 
the country k short run in the gal^den will be a desirable 
and pleasant interlude in the midst of lessons. In a 
house in a town, or in wet weather, the children must 
be sent into the nursery or into another room for ten 
minutes, while the school-room doors and windowis are 
opened^ Few children can be aught but dull and heavy 
in a close, unaired room ; and crossness and indolence 
iu*e quite as ofben produced by want of ventilation as 
by faults of character. Miss Nightingale's excell^it 
'' Notes on Nursing " should be tisad and reflected upon 
by all who have to do with children, whether well or 
ill. In families where such arrangem^ts are possiUe 
these breaks in the hours of study may b^ tuAed to 
good account ; the elder girk may hel|> tb^ii^ mother in 
giving out household stores, the younger ones may 
relieve the rnmie of the babyi and have a gamfim^iJ^ 
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little ones. The boys may go to their carpentering or 

other in-door amusements for the allotted period, and all 

will come back into the school-room fresh and ready for 
work. 

Make allowance, from the beginning, for interrup- 
tions. On many days your time table will not be 
rigorously carried out ; but be sure you do not lose 
your temper at necessary interruptions. Irregularity 
is a part of life, and we are not to bring up our children 
to be machines, but to take part in life,, and to be useftd 
in the world. There are many thiigs worth learning 
which can never be found in books. Let us train our 
children, as much as circumstances will allow, to take 
an interest in all that is going on around them ; for 
what interests their parents should interest them. If 
their mother is getting ready their brother's box of 
clothes for school, it is very unsuitable that her daugh- 
ters should be so engrossed in their books that they 
cannot help her. If relations call, and would like to 
see the little ones, let us not grudge an hour given up 
to their society. More will be lost than gained by 
putting the arithmetic lesson in the place of social 
intercourse ; and especially is this the fact in the case 
of an old or frail aunt or grandmother, who is likely 
soon to be removed, and of whom we wish them to 
retain a pleasant remembrance. I believe that much of 
the awkwardness of school and school-room girls arises 
from their not having been allowed to mix with their 
elders from the first in a natural way ; for it is not, to 
say the least, natural for their only opportunities of 
knowing them to be when they sit in the drawing-room 
in their white muslin frocks for an hour of an evening. 
A Bchool'-TOGm life is more or less an artificial life, to be 
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perforce endured, but not rendered more artificial than 
it is. 

On the other hand, we must not allow our time table 
to be too easily broken in upon. Excuses for want of 
regularity must not be accepted. Every governess in 
a family should try so far to enlist the sympathies of 
the mother in her school-room plans that she need not 
be called upon to endure needless interruptions. 

Try to arrange that to those things which are only 
studied once a week shall be allotted such hours as are 
least likely to be broken in upon. The ancient history 
lesson comes only once a week, the arithmetic every 
day ; therefore let the former come inmiediately after 
breakfast, when you are comparatively safe from inter- 
ruptions ; the latter, later on in the morning. 

The following time tables are given, not as rules, 
but as practical examples of the kind of arrangements 
needed. 

For children under seven years old, supposing that 
they are to have an hour and a haK's lessons both 
morning and afternoon, the foUowing may be the 
arrangement : — ^For twenty minutes, a conversational 
Bible lesson; twenty minutes, reading ; twenty minutes, 
repetition and questioning in the addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication table, the children standing up ; for 
the last haK-hour, sums, writing. In the afternoon, 
conversational lesson on history, natural history, 
geography, &c. For the rest of the time, reading, 
drawing, and needlework, or other manual employ- 
ments. 

For children above seven years old : — 

9 to 9-30. A Bible lesson. 

9*30 to 10*30. Music and private study alternately. 
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lO'W U 11-30. Modern foreign lat^ge, either 
French or German, whichever the child is learning.* 
11-30 to 12. Arithmetic. 
12 to 2. Becreation and luncheon. 

2 to 3. History, geography, or general knowledge 
(conTOrsational). 

3 to 4. Drawing, music, or needlework. 

4 to 5k Writing out of the day's lessons, and English 
(imposition. 

These hoars of study may be thought long, but if we 
temembei* the occasioned breaks mentioned above, the 
holidays, aald the regular breathing time between each 
lesson, and^ above all, the absence of anxiety as to the 
memory's pbwer of retaining the lesson already learnt 
by heart, which children often find such a heavy burden, 
we shall not, I' think, find that it will be too long for 
any of thd children. 

We must remember that the music lesson, with 
children under fourteen, is usuaUy a work of drudgery, 
requiring close attention ; we must therefore place it in 
the morning hours ; while for more advanced musicians 
it is a pleasant relaxation, and may be placed as a relief 
from harder head-work, or later on in the day. 

* This hour ought to be divided between the various branches 
of instruction connected with the language ; exercise or dicta- 
tion, reading, and translation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

'* Provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord." — Eph. yi. 4. 

*' Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, to think anything as 
of ourselves; but our sufficiency is of Qtod." — 2 Cor. iii. 15. 



It is with a deep conscionsness of our weakness and 
ignorance, and a thorough mistrust of ourselves that we 
should approach the subject before us. Experience in 
the training of children is a lieart experience for our- 
selvesy where, if we are wise, we shall learn not to 
"think of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think." The subject is so solemn, so momentous, 
mistakes and sUps entail such weighty consequences, 
that we may well tremble at the thought of undertak- 
ing the work. Not that we should shriTik from it, for 
we have the unfailing promises of the God of truth on 
which we ought to lean. " Train up a child in the way 
that he should go ; and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.'* It is for us to see that we really are training 
the child, not merely teaching him, and that we are 
training bim in the way he should go, not in any false 
way. We will divide our remarks on the subject before 
us, into first, general training; secondly, teachixL^^ 
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Words and looks are training your children. Let your 
conduct be in all things such as will do honour to your 
profession. " Adcrn the doctrine of God our Saviour 
in all things J' 

May I be allowed to ask my young fellow-teacher 
whether she has seriously considered the injury she is 
doing to the souls of her children by her hasty words, 
her sharp and unmerited reproof given to sensitive 
childhood ? Have you ever thought that you. may be 
mistaken as to what is the motive for a child's actions ? 
You cannot see into his heart, you may take fear for 
temper, shyness for pride, want of power for want of 
will. Be patient, then, and think of the "meekness 
and gentleness of Jesus Christ." 

What shall I say to the ill-tempered teacher, whose 
voice and manner betoken a ruffled and unsubdued state 
of mind ? Do you know what the children say of you 
behind your back P They cross their fingers to each 
other, and hint in unmistakeable signs that you had 
better be avoided. Can you blame them ? I could not. 
Do you know, dear fellow-teacher, how to overcome your 
temper P Take it, and the cause of it " to the throne 
of grace." " Pour out your heart before Him," " Then 
your, peace shall be as a river," and you will be a 
messenger of peace to your children. 

Teachers have head-aches and heart-aches, but of 
all people we most should learn " not to look on our 
own things, but on the things of others." It will do 
the teacher herself good to forget for a time her own 
troubles, and throw herself into the joys and sorrows of 
her little ones. How many sorrowing hearts did the 
*' Man of sorrows " make glad I 
Be cheerful ; be bright. Enter into your children's 
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happiness and rejoice with them. The more true is our 
religion, the more it rules our whole being, the more 
cheerftil and happy shall we be. A bad conscience will 
make you dull and ill-tempered, and so will a want of 
submission to the will of God in the matters of daily 
life. " Have a good conscience," and let your will run 
even with God^s. You will then find that you can afford ' 
to be happy y and you will have a heart at leisure from 
itself to soothe and sympathise ! If you absolutely 
trust your Heavenly Father with all that concerns you, 
if you have that implicit confidence in his ovei:-ruling 
love which you ought to have, then you will be free 
from anxiety, free to do His work among the young. 

But there is one source of anxiety from which no 
teacher can or ought to free herseK, and that is anxiety 
for her children's spiritual welfare. Difficult cases 
often arise ; you are perplexed as to how to act with 
regard to a child. Take, then, that particular child, 
his fault, your difficulty with regard to him, to the Lord 
himseK. Spread the case out there in the secret com- 
muning of your own heart with " Him who seeth in 
secret." Thus you will find perplexities cleared up, 
you will see the right course of action, you will receive 
strength to pursue that course. You will understand 
that this is a diflerent thing from praying for your 
ohildren in a general way, which, of course, as a 
Christian teacher, you would do, but we ought to bring 
details as well as generals before our God ; thus and 
thus only will the details of our life be in accordance 
with His mind. 

I have before remarked on the mischief done by 
falling into an unnatural tone of voice when reading 
the Bible and speaking of religion. There is in this 
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l^abit an 9'Ppearaiice of affectation, and affectation is 
mor^ or less want of truth. There is no reverence in 
it^ and its effect on the young mind is not good. Live 
constantly in the presence of God, then you will not 
affect 9^ything. Be natural — that is, natural in the 
true sense of the word ; true religion is contrary to 
what is bad in us, but it is in accordance with true 
humw nature. The more truly our whole being is 
subject to God, the more nearly we shall approach that 
which God meant us to be — ^normal human nature, if 
we may so call it. 

You will perceive that my remarks on the training 
of children refer almost entirely to the teacher herself. 
I have dwelt elsewhere on the necessity for punishment 
and the requiring implicit obedience, and will not now 
enter into those subjects, but wiU say a few words on 
direct Bible teaching. 

The Bible lesson should be made as interesting 
as possible, so that the children may look upon it 
as one of their pleasantest studies. It ought to be 
a pleasure both to teacher and pupils. It does the 
teacher good, cheers her spirit, and gives her an oppor- 
tunity of coming into close contact with her pupils' 
hearts. There are several objects in view in the Bible 
lesson. We have to give instruction on the contents of 
the Bible. Its various books must be known in their 
order, so that the children may know how to find chap- 
ter and verse easily ; they must learn the geography 
of the places mentioned; and aU must be done 
systematically, that it may be the better remembered. 
A variety of pleasant lessons may be given upon the 
geography of Palestine, both physical and political, 
according to its various periods : Patriarchal, tribal, and 
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Roman. Illustrate by maps and pictures ; and the same 
may be done with respect to the coimtries visited by 
St. Paul. For all this we have abimdant material, both 
within and without the Bible. Then there is the Bible 
history, which must be studied consecutively, and the 
poetical books — the psalms and the prophets — called in 
to illustrate their contemporary history. The natural 
history of Palestine will also form interesting lessons, 
and the children may occupy themselves in finding 
verses to bear upon the subject ; such as, for instance, 
the habits of the lion, its great strength, its dwelling in 
dens, its nightly roaring, its ferocity in winter, which 
may all be gathered from actual passages in the 
Bible. 

But there is much more than this to be done. The 
great object of the Bible lesson is to gain for it an 
entrance into our pupils' minds, and to train them to 
find out for themselves its scope, its aim, and its obvious 
meaning. I say, intentionally, its obviouQ meaning : for 
it is a very dangerous thing to use verses in the Bible 
to prove our own pre-conceived theories, or to twist 
them out of their obvious sense when taken in the con- 
nection in which they stand, in order that they may fit 
in with some theological system which we may happen 
to hold. Remember that you are not to teach your 
children theology, but the Bible. Try to come yourself 
to the Bible, and to accustom your children to come to 
it, without any pre-conceived theory of what it ought 
to mean ; that you may learn from it, not what you 
please, but what God pleases. The study of the Bible, 
when honestly pursued according to this plan, will not 
lead to any wild theories, nor will it overturn truth ; 
but it will raise us above all mere systems to the 
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knowledge of God in his dealings with the world and 
with ourselves. 

Take, for instance, a parable or a miracle of our Lord. 
Picture it out carefully, bring to bear upon it all the 
information you can gather together on the manners 
and customs of the country, the appearance and nature 
of the landscape, the time of year, of day, and all that 
will bring a picture of it before your children's minds. 
True, the collection of this information wiU give you 
some trouble, as, if you were not taught yourself upon 
this plan, you will have to collect the needed materials 
from various sources. Smith's " Student's Dictionary 
of the Bible," among others, you wiU find a most useful 
book of reference. 

After the necessary description, you tell the children 
the story which you have to bring forward, asking 
questions, as you do so, on the motives of the actors, &c., " 
the chHdren passing judgment upon the actions brought 
before their notice. You take care to use such pointed 
language in your description as may carry with it an 
appeal to their own conscience, and make them own 
themselves gmlty of the wrong motives they so readfly 
condemn in others. Point out the Bible view of the 
fault ; how God's word never glosses over or excuses 
faults. When you have gone through the story, make 
the children gather their own lessons, not commonplaces, 
nor jingling strings of meaningless words, such as are 
often used in religious matters. The lessons must be 
appropriate and to the point, not too general. It is a 
good thing to recapitulate such a lesson by giving the 
children a few questions to answer in writing, or else by 
sketching the lesson on the blackboard, to be copied by 
the children, leaving blanks for them to fill up. They 
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should also learn by heart a few verses of the passage 
itseK, or another closely connected with it. Let them 
write out their lesson neatly in a copy-book kept for the 
purpose. Teach them to take special care of this copy- 
book, and allow no blots or scribbling in it. 

Lessons given in the way described above contain 
three distinct parts. 

I. Questioning the children on what they have learnt. 

n. Picturing out and describing the scenes and 
characters, while at the same time eliciting their own 
thoughts on the matter. 

IIL Gathering up the heads of the lesson and recapi- 
tulating them. 

Such a method of teaching carries the children's 
minds along with the teacher's ; they never feel duU 
during the lesson, and are far less likely to forget what 
in the learning of it has interested them. 

One or two words of counsel may be added. Do not 
teach from books written upon the Bible, but from the 
Bible itgelf. Teach what God has taught you, not what 
you may have heard this and that man say. If you 
hold any truth only in deference to the judgment of 
another person, and do not see it yourseK in the Bible, 
then do not teach it. Wait- until you have learnt and 
grasped it. If you do not understand certain texts, do 
not attempt to explain them. Remember that you are 
only a learner in the things of God. I have often said 
to my pupils when occupied with our Bible lesson : 
^^Here we are all learners.^' Remember also with regard 
to God's word that understanding it follows submitting to 
it. " He that will do the will of my Father shall know 
of the doctrine." 

I would remind you that your children will be 
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exposed, as they grow older, to all the rationalism and 
infidelity of the day. And superstition is the parent of 
infidelity. If you require your children to believe one 
doctrine, or to accept as true one assertion about God 
which is not in the Bible, you are bringing them up in 
superstition, and when they discover bye and bye that 
what they have been taught to believe is, after all, not 
the truth, it is not unlikely that they will reject the false- 
hood, and with it the religion which they have learned to 
associate with the falsehood. This is actually the case 
with most of the nations of Europe at this moment, and 
England herseKis suffering, though not so severely, from 
the same causes. You cannot too deeply yield reverence 
and heart-submission to each word of God, but you 
cannot be too wary of the influence over you of man's 
views and theories. Every superstition weakens the 
force of some part of God's word. You cannot add to 
God's word without, at the same time, taking from it, 
either lessening the force of its declarations, or entirely 
contradicting them. 



Appendix to Chapter XVII. 

Specimen of a lesson given on the foregoing principles 
to a class of children oi various ages and intelligence. 

Bead Numbers xxi. 4 — 9. 

Questions to draw out the former knowledge of the 
chfldren. 

Q. Where were the Israelites ? all who know hold 
up their hands. To a young pupil, " Tell me." 
A. In the deaert. 
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Q. What sort of place was the desert P 

As (from various childreii), a solitary place — a place 
without water — a hot place — a large plain covered with 
sand— a place without grass or viUag^. 

The teacher gathers up what the children have said, 
adding to the description a few remarks about the 
extreme heat of the air, the sky glowing like burnished 
brass, the air like a burning oven, the sand so scorch- 
ing hot that one could not bear one's hand upon it. 
Then (to one of the younger children.) 

Q. Where did the Israelites come from ? 

A. From Mount Hor. 

Q. What had happened there P 

A. (From an elder pupil), Aaron had died there. 

Yes, Aaron the priest, the chosen of Otxl, the brother 
of Moses, the good priest who had been accustomed to 
bless the people on the great feast days, when they came 
to worship at the tabemade ; Aaron, one of their leaders, 
was dead; what was then likely to have been their 
state of mind as they turned from Mount Hor and lefb 
his grave behind them ? 

A. They must have felt sad. 

Q. When they left MoimtHor, where did they cometoP 

A. To the Red Sea. 
. Q. Had they ever been there before P 

A. Yes, they had come through it. 

Q. They had left the Red Sea many months before, 
and now they have to come back again near to their 
own starting point. Where did they wish to go P 

A. To Canaan. 

Q. What were they now doing. 

A. Going back again ; turning their backs on the 
promised land. 
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Q. What would their feelings probably be ? 

A. Sad. 

Q. What do you feel when you have to go over your 
work again ? 

A. Discouraged. 

Q. They had another cause for vexation. They had 
met with unkindness from the Edomites, who had 
refused them a passage through their country, and this 
had obliged them to go a long way round. What 
reasons had they then for being discouraged ? 

Answers. Aaron was dead — ^they had to turn back 
from the promised land — Edom refused them ^passage 
through their country. 

Q. Were they good reasons for being discouraged — 
real grievances ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. Had such things happened to us we should 
have felt very sad and discouraged. Now when you 
are discouraged, how do you feel ? 

A. We feel cross and vexed. 

Q. And when you feel cross and vexed what do you 
often do ? 

A. We speak crossly and angrily. 

Q. Yes, and you often speak against those whom God 
has set over you, and if any one tells you you should not 
do so, you excuse yourself by saying that something 
had made you angry ; and you think that if something 
has irritated you, you have a right to be angry. We 
have seen that the Israelites had a great deal to irritate 
them and make them angry ; then they spoke against 
him whom God had sent, .and not only against man but 
against God. Now, did God excuse them ? Did he say 
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" they have had much to vex thein^ never mind their 
angry words ?" 

A. No. 

Q. No ; he punished them by sending fiery serpents 
among them. Now think of the Israelites' sin ; they 
spoke against Moses. What had happened to Moses 
lately P 

A. He had lost his brother. 

Q. What should you call them for giving him trouble 
at such a time P 

A. They were selfish and inconsiderate. 

Q. Ill-temper is always inconsiderate of others ; when 
we are cross we only think of ourselves. But they 
spoke against Moses, God's appointed leader of their 
host ; they also told a lie, for they said there was no 
food, when God gave them manna every day ; was that 
aU? 

A. No, they also spoke against God. 

Q. When we speak against those whom God has set 
over us we speak against God. Rom. xiii. 1, 2. God 
did not reckon this ill- temper a light matter; there was 
provocation, but that did not excuse it. God sent the 
fiery serpents among them, and they died fearM deaths. 
But, dear children, God's mercy always rises above 
man's sin. God had sent the merited punishment, but 
he gave the remedy. The smitten, suflPering people 
prayed ; they said, " WeTiave sinned against the Lord ; 
pray for us." God heard them, the brazen serpent, 
glittering in the morning sun, was raised upon a pole, 
and the death-stricken people lived. It was a simple 
and sure remedy. Long afterwards our Lord, talking 
to Nicodemus in Jerusalem, reminds him of the old 
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story, and tells him that He himself is to be like the 
brazen serpent, and that all who look to Him shall live. 
Refer to St. John iii. 14, 15 ; Isa. xliv. 22. 

Hecapitulate. 

Give the children to learn by heart St. John iii. 
14—16. 

The following questions were given to the children 
to answer in writing. 

1. What happened at Mount Hor ? 

2. What causes had the Israelities for feeling dis- 
couraged ? . 

3. What did this discouragement lead them to do ? 

4. Prove that when we speak against those whom 
God has set over us, we rebel against God. 

5. What did the Israelites say that was wrong ? 

6. What was the pimishment ? 
t. ^ What was the remedy ? 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



THIRD PERIOD OF EDUCATION. 



The third period of education, on which we must now 
make a few observations, may be considered to begin at 
about the age of fourteen or fifteen. Its chief charac- 
teristic is the capacity of the pupil for self-instruction. 
For those who are to be highly educated these years 
are the most important in their lives. Their characters 
never lose the impress now made upon them. They 
are scarcely to be looked upon as children, and must 
not be treated entirely as such. They are about to 
begin the fight of life; may it be heart within and God 
overhead ! Follies they will commit, for they are in- 
experienced ; but conscience will not let them rest when 
they do wrong, and judgment and reason will also assert 
their right to be heard. Personal character now 
becomes marked ; peculiarities of taste and of disposi- 
tion which may have slumbered up to this time, now 
show themselves unmistakeably. Happy are those 
children who enter upon this period of their lives with 
minds well stored with general information, consciences 
enlightened by the word of God, bad habits either 
conquered or nearly so ; careftd, industrious and 
thoughtfdl habits formed, and deep-rooted affection for 
parents and teachers. 



.i 
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It is also a fact, very blessed to know, and fraught 
with encouragement to the Christian parent and 
teacher, that it is during this period of the life, from 
fifteen to twenty-five years old, that numbers of the 
young come forward to make that "confession with 
the mouth *' of which the Holy Spirit says, *f it is sal- 
vation," a confession founded on " belief with the heart." 
With the world still bright before them, with health 
and strength in their prime, God has taught them to 
"know each one the plague of his own heart," and 
having " fled for refiige to lay hold on the hope set 
before them," they now say, " I am the Lord's," and sub- 
scribe with their hand to the Lord. 

But though it seems that the spirit of man in some 
measure attains its majority at this period, and is eman- 
cipated from the guardianship of tutors and governors, 
yet it is certain that the most truly free and the noblest 
spirits are those which seek for the guidance of others 
wiser and more experienced than themselves. Nothing 
is a greater proof of folly than an inordinate desire for 
independence, and an impatience of control. Those 
who manifest this spirit are sure to be the slaves of 
their own passions, indolence, and ill-temper, and their 
freedom is but imaginary. " With the well-advised is 
wisdom." The general is more rash than wise who 
opens a campaign without consulting with those who 
know the country in which he has to fight, and can 
tell him the special dangers and difficulties which he 
will have to encounter. 

I do not propose to enter upon the various methods 
of teaching which it may be thought well to pursue 
with young people who have attained the age above- 
mentioned. They should read the very best authors. 
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analyse the subjects they take up; also, if possible, 
have several teachers, each one teaching one thing in 
particular. It is almost impossible for a single teacher 
to do justice to a girl who has attained this age ; those 
who teach her should each be proficient in the subject 
he professes, and it is quite impossible for. one person 
to be an efficient professor of music, drawing, history, 
geography, natural philosophy, and other branches of 
general knowledge, besides being able to speak fluently 
and to know something of the literature of at least two 
modem languages. It is true that parents sometimes 
expect to find governesses who can do all this, but I 
never yet heard of their succeeding in their search. It 
is the difficulty of obtaining efficient teaching for girls 
who have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, which 
obliges many parents to part with their daughters and 
to send them to school. 

Before coming to the subject of education at school, 
I propose to make a few general remarks upon the 
education of this period, whether carried on at home or 
at school. One of the most serious faults of girls at 
this time of their lives is superficiality. They will read 
many books and know nothing of any of them ; they 
will learn many pieces of music and be imable properly 
to play one of them; they will begin many drawings, 
and finish them so carelessly that you cannot distin- 
guish a log of wood from a stone. Every effort should 
be made by their teachers to overcome this tendency. 
Accept nothing that is done in a slovenly or superficial 
manner ; try to make it an object with the girls not 
to do a large quantity, but to finish what they do 
thoroughly. 

Next comes a subject which must be taken up with ^ 
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great care and wisdom on the part of the teacher. It 
is the question of the reading of story-books. Often, 
indeed, the mother settles the question of what books 
are to be read and what left unread ; but sometimes it 
is left to the governess. Now some children get into 
the habit of reading story upon story, whenever they 
can get hold of one, merely for the sake of the momen- 
tary excitement thereby produced ; they never care to 
remember them or to read them over again, and from 
the habit thus produced, their minds become imnerved 
for intellectual exertion and moral effort ; and the 
world of reality seems to be dry and dull beside that 
of fiction. 

Yet it would be by no means wise to forbid story- 
books in the school-room altogether. For there are 
other children of sluggish minds and little imagination, 
who will never have a Ibaste for reading at all unless 
they are enticed to it through the medium of stories ; 
these children will not be naturally very fond of stories, 
and will not miss them if you forbid their reading 
them, but the prohibition wiU harm them neverthe- 
less. And there are other children who delight in 
stories, not for the sake of the momentary excitement 
to their curiosity in knowing what is going to happen 
to the characters in the book, but for the actual pleasure 
of exercising the imaginative faculty in the new world 
to which they enter ; and these children will read and 
re-read their favourite story-books, never tiring of them, 
even when they know them by heart. These children 
will be very sensitive to good impressions communicated 
by the medium of story-books. It might therefore be 
most harmful, and a great deprivation to forbid the read- 
ing of fiction to children of these last classes, as without 
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any harm we might do to the first-mentioned class of 
minds ; and at the same time it is undoubtedly a dis- 
advantage to children to let them spend on fiction that 
intellectual power which ought to carry them through 
their lessons, with pleasure instead of disgust, and in a 
natural way. 

The best remedy wiU probably be found in a certain 
time of the week being set apart by the governess for 
reading a story aloud to her pupils, say, when they are 
at needlework, which most girls find a dull and weari- 
some employment. The story should be, of course in 
every respect, a good one :, well conceived, well written, 
and thoroughly good and pure in tone. 

But one of the greatest safeguards against the absorp- 
tion of a girl's mind in fiction will be found in letting 
her share, as much as possible, in the innocent 
pleasures and interests which are going on all around 
her. Often a girl of fourteen or sixteen is so entirely 
shut up within the walls of her school-room, that her 
only variation of thought is to be found in her story- 
books ; and when she is of necessity obliged to return 
to the world of reality, she finds it dry and dull. Not 
that it actually is dry and dull ; but that it lies apart 
from her daily life and daily interests, and therefore she 
does not care to understand it nor to sympathise with it. 
Therefore remember that whatever shakes a girl out of 
herself, and the contemplation of her own character, 
feelings, and likings, is most beneficial to her, and makes 
her feel that it is her greatest privilege to be useful and 
to help others. 

If promiscuous story-reading is bad, newspaper read- 
ing is even worse for a child's mind. We must 
remember that innocence is not purity, and that we 
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cannot be too carefiil of the contact of the young and 
untried mind with anything that is impure. 

We must be prepared to meet with very sharp 
criticism from young people, when they have reached 
the age we are now considering. No one who 
has not control of herself had better attempt to rule 
the young ; they have eagle eyes for our faults, and 
have not felt their own weakness suflSLciently to be 
indulgent to the faults of others ; they have a theory of 
their own respecting right and wrong, and those who 
swerve from it need not expect much mercy at their 
hands. Those alone who have a high moral standard^ 
and who lead consistent lives, have any weight with 
young people. Of course, though we do not encourage 
them to pass judgment upon their elders, we cannot 
help their doing so among themselves ; if we swerve 
from truth, lose our temper, act in one way before them 
and in another before other people, our pupils cannot 
be expected to keep their respect for us, and all our 
moral teaching and Bible lessons will be of no avail. 
If we do not act up to our principles, our pupils will 
very probably accuse our religion of our faults, and 
instead of doing them good, we shall really do them 
harm. 

But we have said that children of this age are 
generally, or at least very often, sent to school ; and we 
feel we cannot rightly close our chapters on education 
without considering a little the question of school life. 
First of all, what is the difference between home and 
school education? Many people are of opinion that, 
for healthy boys, schools are a necessity, but that 
individual teaching is best for girls. That is, that if 
they go to school at all, it is to be to a small school^ 
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consisting, perhaps, of ten girls, aged from eight to 
eighteen years old; this is not a school at all in the 
proper sense of the word. Teaching is either collective 
or individiial, or a wise combination of both ; and col- 
lective teaching is seldom possible either in a femily or 
in a small school. Therefore the real question between 
education at home or at school resolves itself, as far as 
the teaching alone is concerned, into an inquiry into 
the respective merits of collective and of individual 
teaching. The kind of teaching which we have all 
along been advocating can be given infinitely better 
with a large class of pupils than with a very small one. 
The conversational lecture, as we may perhaps call it, 
is much more interesting when given to a number than 
to two or three. " As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend,*' and certainly 
the concussion of various degrees of wit sharpens all. 
If the professor who gives the lesson be fit for his task, 
he will succeed in convincing each one in the class that 
she can do something. Some will follow a train of 
reasoning and arrive at the right conclusion ; others 
will remember the dates and populations ; others will 
produce the neatest maps ; even the youngest and most 
backward are interested, and feel that there is some- 
thing worth whHe their learning. This coUective 
teaching is followed up by individual teaching. The 
correction of exercises affords ample opportunity for 
this, and no teacher should undertake so large a class 
that she cannot look over the exercises carefully herself. 
She should take the trouble to talk over the faults of 
each exercise with the pupil ; these moments of indi- 
vidual teaching are most precious. The moral effect of 
good class teaching is very great; it encourages the 
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shy, brings forward the backward, humbles the con- 
ceited, and takes down the vain. This, however, is the 
general effect of school life, in a well-managed school. 
The girls learn their right places, become acquainted 
with their own weak points, and grow conscious of 
powers which they never knew they possessed. Like 
boys in a public school, they acquire a corporate feeling; 
each one is proud of her school, proud of her class ; she 
considers that a portion of the honour of the school 
rests with her, and years afterwards, when she meets 
those who were pupils at the same school, she feels 
towards each as towards an old friend. This feeling is 
a healthy one ; young people are proverbially happy at 
school, and look back upon school-days as the happiest 
time of their lives. Much of this happiness is owing to 
the brightness and freshness of the constant intercourse 
of yoimg minds brought together under healthy but not 
irritating discipline. It is pleasanter to obey rules 
which are not made only for ourselves ; it is pleasanter 
to learn when others learn with us. We gain respect 
and yield respect ; we learn our own strong and weak 
points. And then the games are so pleasant ; with girls 
as well as boys the rule holds good that the first in the 
class-room are the first in the play-grouhd ; for intellect 
and force of will find their level everywhere. 

It is no contradiction to this view to say that there 
are characters, both of boys and girls, which cannot 
rise to the exertion necessary to hold one's own in the 
world of school. Such characters, whether their defi- 
ciency arises from mental or bodily infirmity, become so 
entirely discouraged, that in nothing can they keep pace 
with their companions. Delicate health is generally 
improved by school life ; but children suffering from 
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real disease onght nerer to be sent to schooL Chfldren 
of extremely slow intellect, too, are incapable of pnn 
fiting by school life ; but these are the exceptions, not 
the rule; and the heads of schools onght always to 
have the conrage to teU parents to remoye sfach children 
from school when they haye, by mistake, been sent 
there; for they only become the tools of the worst 
pnpils, and the langhing-stock of alL Of course, it is 
not necessary for school-boys or school-girls to laugh at 
weakness or imbecility ; it is, in a great measure, the 
&ult of the teacher when such is the case ; for young 
people are great imitators, and if they see a teacher 
always thoughtAil and considerate, neyer hasty, and 
neyer apt to expose a slow pupil for errors of mere 
stupidity and incapacity, they will also try to be kind 
and gentle, though the weaker one may be yery trying 
and proyoking. Practical jokinff ought always to be 
entirely forbidden in a school ; it is a selfish amusement 
at the best, and entirely opposed to the precept which 
bids us to loye our neighbours as ourselyes.* 

Another adyantage of a large school is, that the 
teaching in it is likely to be of better quality than in a 
small one. Persons often undertake the care of small/ 
schools from desire of earning a livelihood, or from 
&mily circumstances, rather than from personal inclina- 
tion ; while no one is likely to undertake so arduous and 
responsible a post as that of head of a large school 
without natural capability and fitness for the work. In 
a large school, too, better provision is likely to be made 
for the health and exercise of the pupils than in a small 

* The precepts of Ley. xix. 14, Dent. zzyiL 18, and Froyerbs 
xxtL 18, 19, seem to be directed agamst this tendency in onr 
nature. 
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one, since the profits of a small school are seldom 
suflSLcient to justify the outlay necessary for a good 
play-ground and garden. 

But the chief advantage of a school is the moral 
educating power which is afforded by its general tone. 
This is a most important matter, and a question of 
which no one not actually within the school can 
judge. No doubt the axiom is true, that " the master 
makes the school ;'' and every school takes its tone 
more or less from the master or mistress at its head. 
But though the master or mistress may be most excel- 
lent persons, the school need not of necessity be a good 
one ; some Kve apart from their pupils, others are 
unpopular with them, and even when the influence of 
the master mind is great, such as was the case with 
Dr. Arnold at Rugby, it is Mt that the influence of the 
pupils upon each other is greater than the influence of 
the master upon them. Now this influence, if well 
directed, is a most powerful engine for good. It is 
kept up through the successive sets of pupils who pass 
through it by means of those who remain longest in the 
school, and who hand on the tone and traditions of the 
school from the earlier to the later "pupils. As these 
old pupils leave, their places are taken by the next 
oldest ; and this band, changing, but never dying out, 
receives in the highest degree the impress of the char- 
acter of the head of the school, and transmits it to the 
younger ones who newly enter. By this means a tone 
of cheerful kindness, of unremitting industry, and of 
unflinching uprightness, may be made to pervade a 
whole school. A school of this kind is a great moral 
ine brought to bear upon every pupil who enters it, 
Mrhich each contributes some force, and increases the 
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momentum of the power which affects all. Such schools 
do exist, and the description here given is by no means 
an imaginary one. 

But this mighty power for good cannot exist in a 
very small school. Take a school of ten girls, whose 
ages vary from ten to seventeen ; their ages and acquire- 
ments are so various that it is impossible to give them 
much collective teaching ; and if, as is very likely, half 
or three quarters of this number leave the school at 
once, it is impossible for those who remain to sustain 
its tone, when so many new pupils arrive. But if a 
school contains forty girls, and eight or ten leave every 
year, the majority of the old ones will continue, and 
the tone of the school will not change. Again, in a 
small school one clever or popular, but mischievous girl 
will sometimes govern aU the rest ; but in a large school 
she will be sure to meet her match among the others, 
and her bad influence will be counteracted. In a small 
school the moral force depends entirely upon the head 
of the school, and her individual influence with each 
pupil ; and this influence may very easily be more than 
balanced by the opposing influence of a fellow-pupil ; 
but such a state of things cannot exist in a large school, 
where the general tone works upon each individual for 
good. 

In a well managed school of tolerable size the in- 
fluence of all the others will be arrayed against a 
disobedient pupil ; the force of individual character is 
softened down, and shame induces the boldest to keep 
the peace. 

If a girl have a strong will, it is much more likely to 
be brought under control in a large school than in a 
very small one. There is no necessity for the arrange- J^ 
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ments of a large school to be lacking in refinement and 
in all that is requisite for the formation of a lady. 
Personal neatness can be as easily attended to as in a 
small school, provided that the supervision is what it 
ought to be ; and every arrangement ought to be made 
for the health and comfort of the pupils. Those girls, 
however, who, by their position, must necessarily see 
much society, do not need the stimulus afforded by a 
large school ; and if sent from home at all, the seclusion 
of their minds with one competent lady to take charge 
of them, travel with them, and procure the best masters 
for them, is probably the most advantageous way for 
them to spend two or three years from fifteen to eighteen 
years old. School life is particularly advantageous to 
those who live in the country, and have not mucli 
opportunity of enjoying the society of girls of their 
own rank. To them it is a valuable time for becoming 
acquainted with phases of character, and for gaining 
some experience of life. We must, however, remember 
that the younger the child, the less, whether boy or 
girl, is it fitted for school life. I mean by school life, 
not the collective class teaching to which a child may 
be taken by its mother or nurse and then fetched hom.e 
at the end of the lesson. That could not injure a child, 
but I mean the being sent away from home to board at 
a school. In the first place, yoimg children should be 
entirely separated during play hours from older ones 
who are not of their own family. Few people have an 
idea to what temptations little children are exposed by 
older companions, partly from the ignorance, partly 
from the selfishness, and sometimes from the wickedness 
of the older ones. They are often fondled and petted 
far too much, and then at another time they are uu- 
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kindly treated. I will record one instance which fell 
under my own observation. A little girl of six was the 
youngest in a school, and made quite a pet of by her 
older companions. One day, dinner being later than 
usual, the lady in charge sent the little one into the 
school-room with a box of biscuits, just one for each 
pupil, and told the little one that each was to have 
one biscuit only. The older girls, hearing the message, 
probably only to tease the child began to take two each ; 
the child refused to let them have them ; they persisted, 
and promised to make the child some presents if she 
would comply, but she stood firm. The lady heard 
something go wrong and asked the little one what had 
happened P The child in reply said : " They promised 
me such pretty things if I would give them two biscuits, 
but I listened to the good God and not to the devil, and 
gave them only one." The lady at once saw the danger 
of exposing the little one to such temptation. But, do 
what you will, contact with a large number of older 
children is injurious to a little child. Sin, and naughty 
ways are witnessed, and tenderness of conscience about 
evil^ is lost, or never gained ; childlike simplicity and 
confidence are lost very soon. The child becomes 
shrewd, suspicious, clever at getting his own way; 
grows old too soon. There is of necessity a difference 
in the tone of school-discipline and home-discipline. 
At home, love should reign, one gives up to the other, 
from a desire for his neighbour's happiness. School is 
more or less like the world ; each must hold his own, or 
it will be taken from him ; each feels to a certain extent : 
" If I do not look after my own affairs, no one will look 
after them for me." Now this is a sad way to begin 
life. It takes the brightness off the young years. Many 
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wise parents think they ought not to send their boys 
from home till they are at least ten or twelve years old, 
and I believe there is much truth in the thought. Wait 
tiU the boy has principles in some measure formed, untU 
he knows right from wrong and has acquired some 
moral strength, before you expose him to the danger of 
unlearning, by bad example, aU you have sought to 
insta into his mind. 

There are two moral levers which the head of a school 
has at hand, if only he or she know how to use them. 
The first is found in the daily application of the word of 
God to the consciences of the children, the heart appeals 
made during the Bible lesson. 

The other moral lever is that afforded by the expressed 
wish of the parent. A child at school is very sensitive 
to an appeal to his home affections, and — ^Will you do 
it to give pleasure to your father P has brought many 
a rebellious spirit to subjection. 

It is sad to see the effects on the moral character of 
the lack of parental influence. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to bring up an orphan well, and children 
whose parents are in India often shew the same evil 
tendencies as do orphans — ^impatience of control, rest- 
lessness and wilfulness — ^healthy, loving family discipline 
being unknown to them. Would that parents thought 
more of the ill effects upon their children of their long- 
continued separation from them, and that they would 
not content themselves with doing by proxy what God 
commands them to do, to " bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 

Orphanages are under a peculiar disadvantage as to 
education, the great moral lever of affection to parents 
being unknown to the children. Were it not for God's 
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most special and tender words as regards the orplian, 
Christians might well shrink from the anxiety and toil 
inyolved in educating these dear helpless ones. 

There are peculiar difficulties also in giving a healthy 
tone to large charitable institutions for the education of 
the yoimg. The numbers are often too large, arid the 
funds too limited, to admit of much refinement, besides 
numberless other difficulties. Such institutions must 
not be confounded with the healthy-toned, moderately 
sized schools, of which we were speaking abovor 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 



*^ Seest thou a man diligent in his business ? he shall stand 
before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men." — Proverbs 
29. 



It is now time to gather up the drift of our remarks, 
and to take a rapid retrospect of the fields we have 
traversed. We cannot but perceive that the office of 
Educator is no sinecure ; it is a work which demands 
our best time, thought and energies. We need care, 
patience, freedom from prejudice, and love; we must 
try to give each faculty of our pupils' minds a fair 
chance of healthy development. We must teach them 
in such a way that the natural energy of their intellects 
may be directed to their work, so that lessons may not 
be distasteful, but bright and pleasant ; and above all, 
we must seek to do what. is contained in those weighty 
words : " Bring up your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." 

Now, dear fellow-teachers, for a little word about 
ourselves. Possibly some whom I am addressing are 
still quite yoimg, and you are inclined to think your lot 
a sad one. You have to leave a much-loved home, 
fondly-attached parents, sisters and brothers, and toil 
among strangers ; or perhaps, sadder still, you have no 
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home to which you can return during your hoKdays, or 
when out of a situation. Will you allow a few words 
whispered into your ear ? First, trust your Heavenly 
Father for your daily need. " He knows that you have 
need of all these things." " Every beast of the forest 
is His, and the cattle upon a thousand hills." Your 
Father possesses all the wealth in the world ; " the silver 
and the gold are His ;" would He let His child starve ? 
Now, God has joined two things together in this life, 
industry and success, as you will see from the above 
quotation. Be up, then, and doing, and lose no time in 
idle laments. Trust God implicitly and work diligently. 
Do not allow any thought of loss of position to make 
you downcast. Do not you respect the carpenter or 
blacksmith who daily labours honestly to support him- 
self and his family ? There is no disgrace in labour. 
There is great disgrace in idleness. If you do your 
best, in the sight of God, you are sure to be respected 
by your employers, and your heart will find objects for 
its affections in the little ones confided to your care. 
Lose no opportunity for improving yourselves ; continue, 
when possible, your own studies ; try to make up what 
you know yourself to be deficient in. While you are 
young and healthy, make the best use of your time ; 
prepare your lessons carefully and store your mind with 
useful knowledge ; should failing health find you still a 
teacher, you will be glad to have your mind so stored, 
that part of the intervals between lessons may be given 
to much^needed rest* Do not seek to escape from your 
vocation, but try to be interested in it ; make it your 
object to teach as well as possible. I would strongly 
recommend you, if you can, to devote a few months, 
Whik you are young, to hearing lectures on teaching, 
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such as are given at the Home and Colonial School 
Institution, Grays' Inn-road, London. Be present while 
. lessons are being given on the Pestalozzian system, 
either at that institution or in a good infant school. 

Make a common-place book with an alphabetical 
index, and take notes in it of every useful suggestion 
you meet with, and of every interesting and curious 
fact which you may think worth preserving. Use every 
means you can to make yourself an efficient teacher. 
Throw all your energies into your work, and seek to do 
it " as to the Lord and not to men." Healise what a 
high and holy work God has in his providence en- 
trusted to you — the training of immortal souls. Never 
think of yourself as merely gaining your bread, but 
rather as working for others, helping parents with their 
children and helping the little ones in the great struggle 
of life. 

" Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not." — Gal. vi. 9. 
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